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Our Message 


HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its pages 
the message of the soul. The message is, man is more than an 
animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though his divinity 
be maskea by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no acei- 

dent of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a POWER, the creator and 
destroyer of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. There he 
will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an everlasting power for 
good. 


A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in this busy 
world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. Yet we believe 
it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mantal gymnasties, sci- 
ence will outgrow materialism, and religion will become unsectarian. In 
the future man will act justly and will love his brother as himself, not 
because he longs for reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but 
because he will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his 
fellow are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 


In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each other 
in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at the cost of 
suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seeking an ideal, they 
chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it vanishes 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare and of 
earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the laughter of 
the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. Man 
embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even while held 
down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. 
Then is heard the message of the soul. This message is of strength, of 
love, of peace. This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH 
to free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE 
to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to bear each other’s bur- 
dens; the PEACE that comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART, 
and CONSCIOUSNESS through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THe Worp pass on this message. 


THE WORD. 
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SHADOWS. 


OW mysterious and commonplace a thing is a shadow. 

H Shadows perplex us as infants in our early experi- 

ences in this world; shadows accompany us in our 

walks through life; and shadows are present when 

we depart this world. Our experience with shadows begins 

soon after we have come into the world’s atmosphere and have 

seen the earth. Although we soon manage to convince our- 

selves that we know what shadows are, yet few of us have 
examined them closely enough. 

As infants we have lain in our cribs and watched and 
wondered at shadows thrown on the ceiling or the wali by 
persons moving in the room. ‘Those shadows were strange 
and mysterious, until we had solved the problem to our in- 
fant minds by discovering that the movement of a shadow 
depended on the movement of the person whose outline and 
shadow it was, or on the movement of light which made it 
visible. Still it required observation and reflection to dis- 
cover that a shadow .was largest when nearest to the light 
and farthest from the wall, and that it was smallest and least 
formidable when farthest from the light and nearest to the 
wall. Later, as children, we were entertained by the rabbits, 
geese, goats, and other shadows which some friend produced 
by skillful manipulation of his hands. As we grew older, 
we were no longer entertained by such shadow play. Shadows 
are still strange, and the mysteries surrounding them will re- 
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main until we know the different kinds of shadows; what 
shadows are, and what they are for. 

The shadow lessons of childhood teach us two of the laws 
of shadows. The movement and changing of shadows on their 
field vary with the light by which they are seen and with the 
objects the outlines and shadows of which they are. Shadows 
are large or small as those who throw them are far from or 
near to the field on which shadows are perceived. 

We may have now forgotten these facts as we forget 
many of the important lessons of childhood; but, if they were 
then learned, their importance and truth will appeal to us 
in later days, when we shall know that our shadows have 
changed. 

There are, we may at present say, four factors necessary 
for the casting of a shadow: First, the object or thing which 
stands in; second, the light, which makes visible; third, the 
shadow; and, fourth, the field or screen on which the shadow 
is seen. This seems easy enough. When we are told that a 
shadow is merely the outline on a surface of any opaque 
object which intercepts the rays of light falling on that sur- 
face, the explanation seems so simple and easily understood 
as to make further inquiry unnecessary. But such explana- 
tions, true though they may be, do not altogether satisfy the 
senses nor the understanding. A shadow has certain physical 
characteristics. A shadow is more than a mere outline of an 
object which intercepts the light. It produces certain effects 
on the senses and it affects the mind strangely. 

All bodies which are called opaque will cause a shadow 
to be thrown when they stand before the source from which 
light comes; but the nature of a shadow and the effects which 
it produces differ according to the light which projects the 
shadow. The shadows thrown by sunlight and their effects 
are different than shadows caused by the light of the moon. 
The light of the stars produces a different effect. The shadows 
thrown by lamp, gas, electric light or by any other artificial 
source are different as to their natures, though the only dif- 
ference which appears to the sight is the greater or lesser dis- 
tinctness in the outline of the object on the surface on which 
the shadow is thrown. 

No physical object is opaque in the sense that it is im- 
pervious to or intercepts all light. Each physical body inter- 
cepts or cuts off some of the rays of the light and transmits 
or is transparent to other rays. 
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A shadow is not merely the absence of the light in the 
outline of the object which intercepts it. A shadow is a thing 
in itself. A shadow is something more than a silhouette. 
A shadow is more than the absence of light. A shadow is 
the projection of an object in combination with the light by 
which it is projected. A shadow is the projection of the copy, 
counterpart, double, or ghost of the projected object. There 
is a fifth factor necessary for the causing of a shadow. The 
fifth factor is the shade. 

When we look at a shadow we see the outline of the ob- 
ject projected, on a surface which intercepts the shade. But 
we do not see the shade. The actual shade and the actual 
shadow are not mere outlines. The shadow is a projection of 
the shade of the interior as well as of the outline of the 
body. ‘The interior of the body cannot be seen because the 
eye is not sensible to the rays of light which comingles with 
the interior of the body and projects its shade. All of the 
shade or shadow that can be perceived through the eye is 
the outline of light only, to which the eye is sensible. But 
if the sight were trained, the seer could perceive the interior 
of the body in all its parts by means of its shade, because 
the light that passes through the body is impressed with and 
bears a subtle copy of the parts of the body through which it 
passes. [he physical surface on which the shadow is seen, 
that is to say, which causes the outline of the light 1n the form 
of the body to be seen, has impressed upon it a copy of 
the shade, and is affected by the shadow to the degree that it 
retains the impression long after the body or light which 
throws it 1s removed. 

If the surface of a plate were sensitized to the rays of 
light which pass through bodies called opaque and which 
throw a shadow, this surface would retain the impression or 
shadow, and it would be possible for one with trained sight 
to see not only the outline of the figure, but to describe and 
analyze the interior of the original of that shadow. It would 
be possible to diagnose the condition of the living body at 
the time of the shadow impression and to predict future states 
of illness or health according to the diagnosis. But no plate 
or surface does retain the impress of the shadow as it is seen 
by ordinary physical sight. That which is called a shadow, 
from the physical standpoint, produces certain effects, but 
these are not seen. 

(To be continued.) 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


In the next place, it is necessary to speak concerning the 
qualifications requisite in a legitimate student of the philoso- 
phy of Plato, previous to which I shall just notice the absurd- 
ity of supposing that a mere knowledge of the Greek tongue, 
however great that knowledge may be, is alone sufficient to 
the understanding of the sublime doctrines of Plato; for a 
man might as well think that he can understand Archimedes 
without a knowledge of the elements of geometry, merely be- 
cause he can read him in the original. ‘Those who entertain 
such an idle opinion would do well to meditate on the pro- 
found observation of Heraclitus “that polymathy does not 
teach intellect.” 

By a legitimate student, then, of the Platonic philosophy, 
J mean one who both from nature and education is properly 
qualified for such an arduous undertaking: that is, one who 
possesses a naturally good disposition; is sagacious and acute, 
and is inflamed with an ardent desire for the acquisition of 
wisdom and truth; who from his childhood has been well in- 
structed in the mathematical disciplines; who, besides this, 
has spent whole days, and frequently the greater part of the 
night, in profound meditation; and, like one triumphantly 
sailing over a raging sea, or skilfully piercing through an 
army of foes, has successfully encountered an hostile multi- 
tude of doubts—in short, who has never considered wisdom 
as a thing of trifling estimation and easy access, but as that 
which cannot be obtained without the most generous and 
severe endurance, and the intrinsic worth of which surpasses 
all corporeal good, far more than the ocean the fleeting 
bubble which floats on its surface. To such as are destitute 
of these requisites, who make the study of words their sole 
employment, and the pursuit of wisdom but at best a sec- 
ondary thing, who expect to be wise by desultory application 
for an hour or two in a day, after the fatigues of business, 
after mixing with the base multitude of mankind, laughing 
with the gay, affecting | airs of gravity with the serious, tacitly 
assenting to every man’s opinion, however absurd, and wink- 
ing at folly, however shameful and base—to such as these— 
and, alas! the world is full of such—the sublimest truths must 
appear to be nothing more than jargon and reverie, the 
dreams of a distempered imagination, or the ebullitions of 
fanatical faith. 

—Thomas Taylor, “General Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy and Writings of Plato.” 


THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
”, 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
THE INDWELLING CHRIST. 


HE doctrine formulated in the phrase, ‘““The Indwell- 

ing Christ,’’ comes to us as a unification of numerous 

expressions found throughout Paul’s letters, and the 

doctrine, if it can be so called, is Paul’s, par excel- 

lence. What is to be understood by the phrase, “the indwell- 

ing Christ,’ will appear when it is understood what Paul 

means by the word “Christ,” and what Paul’s position is in 

the history of human development. I shall, therefore, state 
that first. 

Paul’s teaching on the “indwelling Christ” is his con- 
tribution to a solution of a problem that meets everyone of 
us hour by hour, and which is ever before us. The problem 
is the antinomy, the contradiction or the opposition there is 
between the ideal and the actual, the spiritual and the mate- 
rial, life and death, man and god, limitation and freedom, 
stated in many different ways. And the problem is also how 
to overcome this antinomy, contradiction or opposition. 

In attempting to solve the antinomy, the contradiction or 
the opposition, mankind has in course of time originated re- 
ligion, ethics, social codes, arts and, most recently, philosophy. 
Religion is probably the oldest attempt. ‘The ancient mys- 
teries came very near the truth of a solution by teaching that 
evolution of life gradually does away with opposites. ‘Their 
solution is almost the same as nature’s. Nature outgrows all 
difficulties in course of time. National religions cultivated 
gods, that were said to be incarnated from time to time. That 
was only poetry of religion and no solution. Ceremonial re- 
ligions attempted to bridge the conflicts by sacrifices. ‘That 
was bloody religion and worse. Men have also descended in- 
to themselves to find salvation from sin and burdens. By 
yogas and asceticism they have attempted to free themselves. 
That was will-religion. Mystics and theosophists like Buddha 
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have found that self-renunciation brought them Nirvana. 
That was the religion of dying and of poverty. The latest 
forms of bridge building were Christianity and inventions by 
Philosophy; but neither philosophy nor religion, nor any of 
all the methods proposed have found the form or method 
which was universal enough to suit all times and races, nor 
powerful enough to overcome all opposites. The problem is 
not yet solved. We are not saved. We have not harmony. 
Only glimpses have come to us. Paul’s solution of the prob- 
lem puts it farther off, and does not solve it. 

Paul, the only philosopher among the Bible authors, has 
also attempted a solution of the problem and his solution lies 
in this doctrine of the “indwelling Christ.” Briefly, inasmuch 
as Christ is, as he says (Col. I. 17), “the principle that binds 
all things together,” and, “that God summed up all things in 
Him” (Eph. I. 10), it stands to reason, he says, that “Christ 
within” not only fills up the chasm which separates man and 
God, but also identifies God and man. This claim of identi- 
fication is as old as Asia. All the Aryan systems claim the 
same. As to the principle, Paul differs only in its name from 
Orientals, as you shall see. But Paul has popularized the 
idea. In Asia it was and still is the idea that only certain 
castes can rise to Samadhi, or union with God. Paul brought 
his ideas to all men. 

Before I argue these points. I will quote the letter to the 
Collossians (I. 28), where he declares, ‘‘We teach every man 
the fullest wisdom, that we may present every man accom- 
plished in Christ Jesus.” This is certainly explicit enough. 
The disciples of Christ do not advocate, as do many ignorant 
teachers and fakirs of to-day, a Gnosis for the few and blind 
faith for the many. The devotees of the Highest Principle 
declare the fullest wisdom before all and offer it to all alike, 
making no distinctions. Truth itself makes all the distinc- 
tions necessary and in such a way that the unprepared simply 
cannot receive it. The unprepared themselves really make 
the distinctions. Paul holds that the “indwelling Christ” 
is not limited to a few. Christ is in every man. Christ is in 
the world as the Logos, its guiding principle—the power of 
God. Christ is all in all. Yet, but few make the Christ prin- 
ciple an actuality. Introductory to an understanding of Paul’s 
doctrine I invite you now to consider a few facts drawn from 
Paul’s own letters. Perhaps you know what I am about to 
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tell. Perhaps you do not. The facts are easily attainable for 
the student who reads for himself. One would not learn them 
in the churches, because the churches are founded upon ideas 
contrary to the facts I will now relate. 

Paul very rarely speaks about the human life of the 
Christ he preaches. Jesu sayings are not quoted or told by 
him; his parables are not mentioned, nor his healings, travels 
and life in general. There is next to nothing in the letters 
which the biographer of Jesus can use. Paul refers to the 
crucifixion and the resurrection, but merely as bare facts. He 
even says that he wishes to know no man, not even Christ, 
any more after the flesh (2 Cor. V. 16). Nowhere does Paul 
give us the impression that he had troubled himself about col- 
lecting information about Jesus. He thinks only of Christ. 
He seems to have contented himself with the most general 
information from hearsay and never to have had any historic 
interest in the life of him, whom he never knew. This at- 
titude is in most marked contrast to Peter, John, James and 
the rest of them, to all of whom the historic fact is the main 
thing. Evidently there must be a profound reason for this 
indifference and silence. 

Paul speaks little about Jesus and seems not to care to 
know him, as I have quoted, but says much about the Christ, 
and the few facts which he mentions and which belong to the 
historic Jesus of the Gospels he transfers to his Christ. In 
fact Paul utilizes the Gospel facts as suits him best, in order 
to build what he calls “my gospel.” In all this Paul is tre- 
mendously sincere. His vision was an inward, not an out- 
ward one. He could not consistently be witness about any 
other. And he correctly calls himself an apostle “through 
Jesus Christ, and not from men” (Gal. I. 1). What ordina- 
tion could improve upon his office? The secret of his posi- 
tion is simply this: that he attained the Mystic Union, 
Samadhi. 

Paul furnishes an excellent example of what Christian 
theosophy and mysticism is. I apply to Paul, Meister Eck- 
hardt’s words: ‘As the fire turns all it touches into itself, so 
the birth of the son of God in the soul turns us into God; so 
that God no longer knows anything in us than his son.” From 
the moment of the vision Paul seems to have been turned 
in such a way. 

I must now explain in detail what Paul understands by 
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the Christ, in contradistinction to Jesus. I must do that to 
explain what is meant by his “indwelling Christ” and in order 
to show how that doctrine of his squares with the old doctrine 
of God’s immanence, and the doctrine of Logos. The fact 
is that Paul places “Christ” where the older theology said 
“God” and where others said “Logos.” He puts these two 
terms aside in favor of his own. 

(1) In relation to God, the Father, Christ is represented 
as the eikon or Image of God. There is something ambiguous 
in that term “image.” ‘That Christ is an “image” does not 
mean to Paul merely a likeness, a resemblance; it means a true 
copy, not a copy on another plane than God; nay, in the letter 
to the Colossians, Paul distinctly says that “Christ is the Eikon 
or image of the invisible God.” We must, therefore, under- 
stand that there is nothing human, nothing historical about the 
Christ. Paul’s Christ is not of time or space, he is invisible, 
intangible, and all that which such transcendental terms sig- 
nify. In short, Christ is a principle; not a man, but spoken of 
as aman. Paul personifies an abstraction. And as if to con- 
firm his statement he says to the Colossians (and also to the 
Ephesiar=) that in him dwells bodily (somatikos) the Ple- 
roma, the totality of the divine attributes, or as elsewhere 
(Romans and Galatians) explained he is “Lord of all,” and 
“Lord of glory,” even “ God over all, blessed forever” (Rom. 
IX. 5). After that it is impossible to connect Paul’s Christ 
with the Jesus of the Gospels. One excludes the other. The 
one, Jesus, is historical; the other, Christ, is transcendental; 
is not connected with the earth, but is the earth’s life and prin- 
ciple. Therefore, when Paul makes use of facts connected 
with Jesus, in order to explain who his Christ is, we must 
conclude that to him Jesus is merely a figure of speech or 
a symbol, an illustration at best. And so it is. Paul preached 
Christ; the others preached Jesus. At an early date there 
were two Christianities, and the conflict of the two is seen 
again and again in Paul’s letters and clearly stated in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He preached Theosophy; the others 
preached a man. 

(2) I will now carry Paul’s doctrine further. As re- 
gards creation we again meet with a sharp distinction between 
Jesus, the man, and Christ, the god of Paul. Paul tells the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. VIII. 6) that “through him (Christ) 
are all things.” Clearly, Christ is here identified with the 
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Logos. I have explained the idea of the Logos in the last 
article. Paul says further—and the quotations I now give 
bear directly upon my subject, “The Indwelling Christ”’— 
Christ pre-existed “in the form of God” (Phil. II. 6) ; and, 
“he is before all things and in him all things hold together” 
(Col. I. 15-16) ; that is to say, he is the immanent force that 
binds all parts of the universe together; or, as Paul wrote to 
the Ephesians (I. 10), “all things are summed up in him.” 
None of the Gospels speak in that way about Jesus, nor even 
intimate such godhood as that which is implied in Paul’s let- 
ters. Such statements could not apply to a man, and their 
daily intercourse could never have suggested such thoughts. 
We never hear the synoptics indulge in metaphysics. It is 
most remote from any of them. It is clear that Paul teaches 
another gospel. Which may be the best or the most correct, 
his or that of the Evangelists? Which one appeals to the- 
osophic minds? Can there be any doubt? Paul teaches The- 
osophy, the others preach a man. 

(3) Paul carries his theory into human history and 
makes Christ the reigning power. To the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
XV. 24-28) he writes about Christ as the moving force in his- 
tory, the root idea of all human endeavor, the One into whom 
all human lives are to be collected as so many fragments into 
one person. Paul tells them that “all enemies will be put 
under his feet,”’ even death. 

(4) Paul’s psychology in relation to the Christ is also 
remarkable. The Christ is here clearly a power and cannot 
be connected with the historic man, Jesus. Paul teaches the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. III. 17) that “the Lord is the Spirit” 
(’O de Kurios to pneuma estin) and “the life-giving or quick- 
ening Spirit” (1 Cor. XV. 45: eis pneuma zoopoiovn). As 
such, he “lives” in all true Christians (Gal. II. 20); he 
“forms” (morphothe) himself in them and transforms them 
into his image (2 Cor. III. 18). Asa result of this indwelling, 
Christians shall be able to search out “the hidden things of 
God.” No such ideas answer to the forces of an individual 
historical Jesus. They clearly refer to principles, to some- 
thing trans-human, to the Divine. 

Summing up the passages quoted, they clearly show that 
Christ, to Paul, is not an earthly historical man, but a “heaven- 
ly man,” and if you have read the preceding chapters on Mes- 
siah and the Logos, you must have been led to think that the 
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the Christ, in contradistinction to Jesus. I must do that to 
explain what is meant by his “indwelling Christ” and in order 
to show how that doctrine of his squares with the old doctrine 
of God’s immanence, and the doctrine of Logos. The fact 
is that Paul places “Christ” where the older theology said 
“God” and where others said “Logos.” He puts these two 
terms aside in favor of his own. 

(1) In relation to God, the Father, Christ is represented 
as the eikon or Image of God. Theze is something ambiguous 
in that term “image.” ‘That Christ is an “image” does not 
mean to Paul merely a likeness, a resemblance; it means a true 
copy, not a copy on another plane than God; nay, in the letter 
to the Colossians, Paul distinctly says that “Christ is the Eikon 
or image of the invisible God.” We must, therefore, under- 
stand that there is nothing human, nothing historical about the 
Christ. Paul’s Christ is not of time or space, he is invisible, 
intangible, and all that which such transcendental terms sig- 
nify. In short, Christ is a principle; not a man, but spoken of 
as aman. Paul personifies an abstraction. And as if to con- 
firm his statement he says to the Colossians (and also to the 
Ephesians) that in him dwells bodily (somatikos) the Ple- 
roma, the totality of the divine attributes, or as elsewhere 
(Romans and Galatians) explained he is “Lord of all,” and 
“Lord of glory,” even “ God over all, blessed forever” (Rom. 
IX. 5). After that it is impossible to connect Paul’s Christ 
with the Jesus of the Gospels. One excludes the other. The 
one, Jesus, is historical; the other, Christ, is transcendental; 
is not connected with the earth, but is the earth’s life and prin- 
ciple. Therefore, when Paul makes use of facts connected 
with Jesus, in order to explain who his Christ is, we must 
conclude that to him Jesus is merely a figure of speech or 
a symbol, an illustration at best. And so it is. Paul preached 
Christ; the others preached Jesus. At an early date there 
were two Christianities, and the conflict of the two is seen 
again and again in Paul’s letters and clearly stated in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He preached Theosophy; the others 
preached a man. 

(2) I will now carry Paul’s doctrine further. As re- 
gards creation we again meet with a sharp distinction between 
Jesus, the man, and Christ, the god of Paul. Paul tells the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. VIII. 6) that “through him (Christ) 
are all things.” Clearly, Christ is here identified with the 
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Logos. I have explained the idea of the Logos in the last 
article. Paul says further—and the quotations I now give 
bear directly upon my subject, “The Indwelling Christ”— 
Christ pre-existed “in the form of God” (Phil. II. 6) ; and, 
“he is before all things and in him all things hold together” 
(Col. I. 15-16) ; that is to say, he is the immanent force that 
binds all parts of the universe together; or, as Paul wrote to 
the Ephesians (I. 10), “all things are summed up in him.” 
None of the Gospels speak in that way about Jesus, nor even 
intimate such godhood as that which is implied in Paul’s let- 
ters. Such statements could not apply to a man, and their 
daily intercourse could never have suggested such thoughts. 
We never hear the synoptics indulge in metaphysics. It is 
most remote from any of them. It is clear that Paul teaches 
another gospel. Which may be the best or the most correct, 
his or that of the Evangelists? Which one appeals to the- 
osophic minds? Can there be any doubt? Paul teaches The- 
osophy, the others preach a man. 

(3) Paul carries his theory into human history and 
makes Christ the reigning power. To the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
XV. 24-28) he writes about Christ as the moving force in his- 
tory, the root idea of all human endeavor, the One into whom 
all human lives are to be collected as so many fragments into 
one person. Paul tells them that “all enemies will be put 
under his feet,’’ even death. 

(4) Paul’s psychology in relation to the Christ is also 
remarkable. The Christ is here clearly a power and cannot 
be connected with the historic man, Jesus. Paul teaches the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. III. 17) that “the Lord is the Spirit” 
(°O de Kurios to pneuma estin) and “the life-giving or quick- 
ening Spirit” (1 Cor. XV. 45: eis pneuma zoopoiovn). As 
such, he “lives” in all true Christians (Gal. II. 20); he 
“forms” (morphothe) himself in them and transforms them 
into his image (2 Cor. III. 18). Asa result of this indwelling, 
Christians shall be able to search out “the hidden things of 
God.” No such ideas answer to the forces of an individual 
historical Jesus. They clearly refer to principles, to some- 
thing trans-human, to the Divine. 

Summing up the passages quoted, they clearly show that 
Christ, to Paul, is not an earthly historical man, but a “heaven- 
ly man,” and if you have read the preceding chapters on Mes- 
siah and the Logos, you must have been led to think that the 
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two ideas, Messiah and Logos, find their climax in Paul’s 
conception of Christ—and they do. 

Why Paul ignored the Jesus of history is not easy to ex- 
plain. That he did so is evident. He has left no records to 
help us to understand him. But the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Paul is the theosophical philosopher 
and the mystic of the New Testament. The only one to be 
compared to him is John. John is also a mystic, though not 
a philosopher. While it is not easy to say why Paul ignored 
the outward facts, it is easier to satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tion: Was it for good or bad that he did so? The answer 
can only be: It was for good; because he thereby placed on 
a large, on a universal plane, a narrow idea arisen among Old 
Testament people; and, by so doing, he made it possible for 
the Gentiles to understand him, as they also did. His presen- 
tation of the Christ idea as a living Logos idea did then and 
does now recommend itself to theosophic and mystic minds. 
It is the life idea of Christianity and there is no other life. 
The rest is mythology and idolatry. 

The other apostles, and the church fathers in the begin- 
ning, concerned themselves mostly with Jesu nature and his 
relation to the eternal God. From the very beginning Paul 
concerned himself with soteriology, that is to say, with the 
practical value of the appearance of the incarnation he in so 
wonderful a manner had learned about on the way to Damas- 
cus. Speculative mind as he was, and bent upon some active 
life work, he could not do otherwise than search into the prob- 
lem of the mystic relation of his lord to the life of the world, 
and to the problem of antinomy, of contradiction, of opposi- 
tion, in his day as keen as in our day and as it always will be. 
And he did search into the problem, and the overwhelming 
force of it reverberates through all his letters. 

This doctrine of the “indwelling Christ” is the life ele- 
ment in Christianity. Without it, Christianity as a system 
would have vanished long ago, if it ever had acquired any 
historical place. Without Paul’s philosophical contribution 
it would have been no more than a mythology among the He- 
brews, similar to mythologies among other nations. Even 
Roman catholic writers, such as Cardinals Wiseman and New- 
man, who labored to bring England back under Rome, dared 
not, in the novels they wrote in order to awaken the English 
minds, appeal to the church idea as the desirable object for 
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the soul. In the novels, “Fabiola,” “Calista,” and the rest, it 
is “the indwelling Christ” that.is shown to be the power 
which sustains the converts, inflames their enthusiasm and 
carries them through the martyry. These shrewd cardinal 
evangelists knew enough psychology to know that heroes and 
heroines living for an idea and full of enthusiasm, born by 
belief in the indwelling Christ, would appeal to any mind, 
and books of that kind have made more converts than the mere 
church idea. It is the mysticism of the Christian idea that 
is the rock on which the church is founded, and not Peter’s 
successor, the pope in Rome, who is claimed to be the rock. 
Ideas, not men, rule the world! Ideas, not men, do the work 
eternal! 

Throughout church history it was “the ancient Christ,” 
the Logos, that spoke when a resurrection took place and the 
dead body was revivified. The “Word” was spoken, and in 
it was heard: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world,” and the people understood it because it an- 
swered their soul’s innermost cravings. The people felt the 
Word as “the power of God,” not as the church’s call; they 
only went back to the church because they had no other place 
to go in former days. In our own day we do not go back to 
the church, we return to our hearts and there rebuild the 
temple. 

The “indwelling Christ” in the physical world was of 
old, as it is to-day, the energy that cries “let there be light;” 
and there is always light, where the cry is heard. In the tem- 
perate zones, every winter that cry is heard at the time the 
Christ—the ancient Christ—is born. In the physical world 
“the indwelling Christ” is heard in the numerous sounds that 
reverberate to our ear, whether as mere noise or as music. 
Sound itself is only an effect, a verberation that comes to us 
as a revelation of something that already has been done by the 
indwelling deity. The spiritually awakened understand tone- 
work as the Word. 

“The indwelling Christ is felt as heat every time “nature 
keeps the reverent frame with which her years began,” not 
only in springtime, but every time the periodical swing of 
our nature, male or female, in a glorious moment makes us 
feel the divine presence. In that heat there is a call from the 
ever incarnating son of God, and the ancients “heard him 
gladly.” 
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In the physical world anybody may see stars in the night. 
The galaxy glories in its own brilliancy if we look up. Among 
those innumerable stars, Chaldeans, Zoroastrians of old, saw 
His star, “the boundless Hope that passed the heavens,” and 
at that time men “began to call themselves by name of the 
Lord.” So the old records tell. ‘That star was a theophany 
of the ancient, the indwelling Christ. How many of the 
present generation have seen that star? ‘The star is still there! 
sranaee ever draws the veil apart for the initiate. Nature 
alone! 

Over all doors to Buddhist temples in Japan to-day, may 
be read “Glory to the Manifested Word.” Where, in the 
Christian world, so-called, do you find any such confession or 
profession of faith? And yet, it is said that Christianity is 
the Word manifested!. How absurd! The Buddhists in Japan 
mean the Great Breath or sound, which is the demi-urgos, the 
world-former: the Logos. Sound or music “is the great path- 
finder in the wilderness” and is the creator. You have heard 
of Tyndal’s experiments with sound upon glass, and you have 
seen the figures made by the speaking voice of Mrs. Watts- 
Hughes and others. These people made figures like “living 
creatures after its kind” upon glass by the sounds of the lips 
and voice. Verily, “the indwelling Christ” in nature was man- 
ifested then! I would rather listen to the chirping of a grass- 
hopper than to an opera singer. Why? ‘The grasshopper is 
direct—the other artificial: there is no indwelling. 

Modern idealists are full of life, love and light from the 
“indwelling Christ,” and wherever they show their art-crea- 
tions they are enthusiastically received because their produc- 
tions meet “the longings of the nations.” ‘This is the case with 
Edelfeldt, Karl Marr, Zmurka, Skredsberg and a host of 
others. All these painters convey the idea that the Christ is 
no far off god, but ever present and centered in every feature 
of our daily life. Uhde shows the “perpetual messiahship” 
by painting the Christ as a teacher surrounded by children, 
and Skredsberg shows him walking most democratically in 
a Norwegian village. Burchhardt has painted “the indwell- 
ing Christ” in “the immaculate conception,” that we all can 
see on his young mother looking upon her first born. The 
aroma of heaven is distinctly perceptible in the painting. 
L’Hermite has manifested the “indwelling Christ” upon the 
face and in attitude of a laborer, eating in company with two 
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other laborers. It is a glorious picture! Go to the galleries 
and to art collections and in an instant you shall see what I 
cannot tell you in an hour or more. The New Idealism is 
preaching “the indwelling Christ” with much power. Its 
Christmas carol is the “Everlasting Presence;” its Easter song 
is a spring day of “Inner Life,” and its ascension is “Union 
with the Divine.” Mystical, as you see, but not incompre- 
hensible, nor far off! 

All these forms have more of the Christ in them than 
Jesus. In this connection, a book has recently been published 
which is of great psychological interest. Its title is “The 
Son of Mary Bethel.” It makes Jesus walk right here among 
us in New England and New York City. Jesse, the hero of 
the book, recognizes himself as “the power of God,” the same 
as if he had said, “Christ dwells in me.” The authoress, Mrs. 
Elza Barker, has attempted to make the far off doctrine of 
the “indwelling Christ” a living man right here among us 
and the attempt has been successful. I only wish many people 
would try to live like the hero of that book. The book is a 
sensible and rational delineation of the doctrine of “the in- 
dwelling Christ,” represented by a living man. 

And so the idea of “the indwelling Christ’ has such a 
power, because it is translatable into so many other corres- 
ponding terms, all of which have their satisfactory and saving 
effects upon those who understand them and live by them. It 
is the main idea of Christianity and all idealistic life. 

In view of all this, I say that it was for the good that 
Paul ignored Jesus and became the disciple of the Christ. I 
must now give explanation of the contents of that doctrine, 
“the indwelling Christ.” I shall do so by some comparisons. 
Space will not allow me to give many examples. I shall con- 
fine myself to some in the Bible and to others connected with 
Bible study. I will define what “Christ” means by symbolism, 
drawn from Isaiah, and the temple, and the candlestick in the 
temple, and make some reference to Jacob Boehme. It will 
appear that all these terms: Christ, temple, candlestick, ex- 
press a similar thought, though on various planes, and are 
synonyms for the seven powers in the Divine nature as they 
are mentioned by Isaiah in XI. 2, and parallel most singularly 
the powers of the prophetic mind mentioned by Paul, in con- 
nection with the speaking in tongues (1 Cor. XII. 8-11). 
They also express what Jacob Boehme calls the seven nature- 
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powers. I could carry the comparisons much further, but 
those just mentioned are enough for the present. After you 
have heard my comparisons, you can readily see how the seven 
powers of the Divine Nature find their parallels in the spiri- 
tual gifts mentioned by Paul, in connection with glossology. 
The gifts are: (1) Spirit of wisdom, (2) spirit of knowledge, 
(3) spirit of faith; these three correspond to the three flames 
on one arm of the candlestick; in the middle comes (4) gift 
of healing and power to work miracles. The three on the 
other arm of the candlestick are: (5) Power of prophecy, 
(6) power to discern spirits, and (7) power to speak and 
understand strange tongues. 

As preliminary elucidations, let me tell you that the 
temple, to Jewish mystics, was a living personality; not that 
the building was anything but a building, to the senses, but 
the presence of that building represented to them a holy pres- 
ence, because Jahveh was in it. It was holy to them and a 
living personality, in the same sense as our body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. Paul gets this very idea of the body being 
a temple of the Holy Ghost from the Jewish apocrypha. Suf- 
ficient proof of what | say: that the temple was a living per- 
sonality. 

In this living personality, the temple, was the sevenfold 
candlestick; and what is its meaning? It is the spirit and mind 
of the personality, the personality of the temple and of man. 
That is simple enough; is it not? We claim our mind to be 
the highest power we have, and, therefore, the direct wit- 
ness of the Divine; the ancient mystics in and around the 
temple, seeing the candlestick as the lightgiver, also looked 
upon it as the real presence of the Lord. 

There exist many curious traditions about the candle- 
stick and they relate to mind and thereby, in Paul’s sense, to 
Christ within. According to | Sam. III. 3, the lamp burned 
only at night. That means, of course, that under normal con- 
ditions, or, at daytime when the sun shone, no mystic help was 
needed. Christ calls especially those who “are weary and 
heavily laden.” The healthy have no need of a doctor or 
savior. The candlestick represented a tree, more especially 
the world tree, famous in all the old mythologies. It symbol- 
ized generative power. It had seven branches or arms, on 
each of which hung lamps in the form of almonds; almonds 
in ancient symbolism were sacred to the virgin. These lamps 
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had sprouts, from which wicks protruded. The whole was 
fashioned in Babylonian style. The seven lights represented 
the seven planets, which were regarded as the eyes of the 
Lord, seeing everything. If it is claimed by one that he or 
she has the Christ dwelling in them in an unusual manner 
and power, test it by searching for the seven characteristics I 
shall now mention. The test is not too severe. If there is any 
meaning in the phrase, ‘“‘the indwelling Christ,” and he or she 
has any right to claim that boon in any extraordinary degree, 
then there must be evidences to show a partaking of his human- 
ity as well as of his dignity, both of them in their merits, ex- 
cellencies and glories. Do not call for substitution—nay, 
only for the effects! That is great enough! The “indwelling 
Christ” does not mean consubstantiality with God; it means an 
infilling with divinity and a transmutation. Peter (2 Pet. II. 
4) to be sure calls it a “partaking in the Divine nature,” but 
the meaning must be “filled with Divine impulses,” governed 
by Divine principles, and lifted into sublime aims and heights. 
It is not a biological change that takes place; it is a moral 
and spiritual one. Perhaps I may even say that the change 
is not one that implies, for instance, additional powers; so, one 
who had no mathematical gifts before, would by the mystic 
union be a first-class accountant. Nay, the effect is rather in- 
creased intensity than multiplication of the faculties. 

Now then, to the seven tests. 

(1) The first characteristic I would mention is the one 
that corresponds to the midmost flame on the shaft of the seven- 
fold lamp. The middle flame was the most important. In 
lighting the lamp that was lit first, the other six, three on each 
side, were lit from that again. The spirit named by Isaiah, 
and corresponding to this flame, is Ruah Jahveh, the Spirit of 
Jahveh. Isaiah could choose no more emphatic term than thai 
to express the idea that Jahveh was the central flame, the cen- 
trality of all. Jacob Boehme calls this central power, the 
fourth, in his enumeration, the Lightning, the Flash; nor could 
he express himself any better. The Lightning, the Flash, in 
his system, is the “great fulfilment,” “the Kingdom Malcuth” 
established. In “Lightning,” in “‘Malcuth,” we see the full 
revelation of Jahveh. Now, whoever claims to have “Christ 
indwelling,” in a special degree, must in his or her limited 
sphere have acquired something that corresponds to that which 
is natural in the Divine. I would call that something incor- 
poration and unification. He or she must truly be members 
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of the body and mind of Christ (Eph. V. 30) and prove that 
by conduct, because “he that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit’ with him (1 Cor. VI. 17). Surely “if any man hath 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his’ (Rom. VIII. 9). 
Do not say: Impossible to burn like the midmost flame! 
Why should it be impossible? I did not in my definition de- 
stroy the distinction between the human and the Divine. I 
distinctly said “acquired,’ something that corresponds to 
that which is natural to the Divine: that preserves the dis- 
tinction. 

(2) The next characteristic: Counting from left to 
right on the candlestick, we have the first of the three forces, 
named by Isaiah as Ruah Chochmah, “Spirit of Wisdom.” 
It we have the spirit of wisdom, then Christ or the Highest 
Principle dwells in us. What is the spirit of wisdom? It is 
the spirit which Jesus said he would leave after his departure 
as a witness and teacher about himself, and as a comforter. 
That spirit is in the synoptics shown as an influence on the 
human nature of Christ. In the Acts, and by Paul, the spirit 
of wisdom is the power that founds the church and converts 
the world. Paul also calls it the principle of the new life of 
the Christian. With John that spirit is the comforter. In 
general, that spirit is called the Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost. 
With Jacob Boehme this spirit is named “contraction,” and 
must be understood as the centralizing power, the power that 
holds things together and holds them on their high plane, 
without which no progress would be possible and no order 
could exist. Ruah Chochmah or the spirit of wisdom is the 
“Holy Spirit,” and when present in one who claims to have 
Christ indwelling will manifest a fire in the soul that none 
can quench. How may we get wisdom?’ Put yourself in line 
with the fields and meadows and you shall have a new con- 
sciousness; in that consciousness you shall find wisdom, and 
that without price or labor. The fields and the meadows have 
no depraved hearts; they are open books that even the blind 
can read, and their hymnal songs are audible to ears without 
eardrums. They are wise. They have wisdom. They give 
lessons in wisdom. 

(3) Another proof of the “indwelling Christ” may also 
be drawn from Paul. To the Corinthians (1 Cor. II. 16) he 
declares: ‘‘We have the mind (nous) of Christ,” and with 
this goes the exhortation to the Phillippians (II. 5): “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” What mind 
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was that? From the instructions given in the letter at that 
time, the mind referred to must be the prophetic mind; namely, 
the mind that knows the secrets of God and knows them in 
such a way that it freely and spontaneously can proclaim those 
secrets—in fact, a mind of true theosophy. This mind or 
Nous is symbolized by the second lamp on the right arm of 
the candlestick, and named by Isaiah Ruah Binah, “the Spirit 
of Understanding or Reason.” Do you know what under- 
standing is? How it is attained? You have passed sometime 
in forests? In deep forests? Alone? If so, you will com- 
prehend what I say; if you have not often been alone, and, 
for a long time been alone in a great forest or in great isolated 
spaces, you cannot understand my illustration. One who has 
been often and long enough in great isolated spaces, such as a 
deep forest, has become one with that forest, a part of it, 
and the forest a part of him. Such a condition is required in 
order to attain understanding of anything. Such a condition is 
understanding; that is to say, you and the object blend and 
exchange place; that produces understanding; that is under- 
standing. Among Jacob Boehme’s seven nature-powers this 
power is called “expansion” quite correctly, because it is the 
power that expands the brotherhood and the soul in right pro- 
portion. Jacob Boehme’s term becomes clear when we learn 
that Ruah Binah is feminine or a receptive quality. It is 
through Binah that the brotherhood and the soul expand. 
Where this spirit is present, “the Almighty giveth understand- 
ing” (Job XXXII. 8) ; it is the dynamic power of true Chris- 
tianity. 

Another proof or evidence for “the indwelling Christ” 
is found in the following sentence: 

(4) “He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit” 
(with Him) (1 Cor. VI. 17). How shall we understand 
these words of Paul? May we not use the marriage rela- 
tion as an illustration upon the word “joined” unto the Lord? 
It was so used in the ancient mysteries. The sense of this 
sentence is symbolized by the third flame on the mystic 
candlestick, and the corresponding power in the Divine nature 
was called Ruah Etzah, “Counsel,” by Isaiah; a most fit and 
characteristic name, because where there is union there is 
“counsel,” or co-operation, of inner and outer. By Jacob 
Boehme the third nature-power was called “Angst,” a term 
misunderstood by all commentators who have had no occult 
training or understanding. ‘The sense of Boehme’s term is 
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“strain,” “great intensity’? and energetic concentration, not 
fear or anxiety. The proof of this is that the fourth “quality” 
or lightning, the central stem, is born as a result of this “birth 
throe,” if | may so call it. “Counsel,” spirituality, means 
more than leading, directing, guiding, as one leads a child; 
it means “union,” “co-operation” of two or more equals. 

(5) Further proof and evidence of “the indwelling 
Christ” may be found in the letter to the Romans (VIII. 9). 
Paul writes, “If any man have not the spirit (pneuma) of 
Christ, he is none of his;” and this passage may well be con- 
nected with Jesus’ thrice repeated question to Peter: ‘“Lov- 
est thou me more than these?” (John XXI. 15). The ques- 
tion was asked after he was risen from the dead and met sev- 
eral of the disciples at the sea of Tibereas, and at the time 
he gave Peter the commands, “feed my lambs,” “tend my 
sheep,” “feed my sheep.” From this we may infer that the 
spirit of Christ which we must have is love, active for others, 
the brotherhood spirit, a love that thinks more of the Master 
than others do, and which is faithful, patient and enduring 
enough to feed the lambs, the sheep. It is true pastoral love 
or self-sacrificing love, a love that takes of its own substance, 
like a mother giving her own milk to her child. This evi- 
dence or proof finds its expression in the fifth flame on the 
mystic candlestick, and is named most appropriately by Isaiah 
as Ruah Geburah, “might;” what else is might but lover 
What else is power in the world stronger than self-sacrificing 
love? By Jacob Boehme this, the fifth nature-form, is “mild- 
ness; that is to say, calm strength, completely self-centered 
in peace and without shadow; a description in perfect accord 
with Isaiah’s designation. 

(6) The sixth power in the Divine nature is named by 
Isaiah Ruah Daath Jahveh, “the Spirit of Perceiving Jah- 
veh,” and it corresponds to the sixth flame on the candle- 
stick. I am sure Isaiah felt that spirit when he went alone 
into the desert. It is the voice of the desert. It is in the 
superb desolation of the desert that silence and solitude are 
intense enough to awaken such a perception—not in a coward, 
but in a genius. One must be alone in that mystery. By 
Jacob Boehme the sixth nature-power is called “Hall oder 
Schall;” that is to say, it is the most harmonious consonance 
of musical notes; music, in comparison with which all earth- 
ly music is confusion and mere noise. Such music is, of 
course, a result of true knowledge, or the spirit that perceives 
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Jahveh everywhere. It is a spirit that hears the Divine in 
all sounds and movements in nature, as well as in utter, utter 
loneliness. It is the spirit that makes everything symbolical 
or sacramental; that kindles and strikes fire out of all it 
touches. This power makes itself evident where “the in- 
dwelling Christ” opens up for the mysteries of the godhood, 
and the bearer of the Christ is drawn out of himself and into 
the Divine; hence, it is an absolute proof of “the indwelling 
Christ.” 

(7) Finally, the last of the seven proofs I shall enumer- 
ate upon “the Christ within,” is “the faith that abides,” the 
sine qua non of all spiritual communion. “The faith that 
abides” is the root and foundation of all the seven powers 
and the ultimate of the mystery of Seven. Talk about faith! 
Faith is a culture that comes through drudgery, tread-mill 
work, the everlasting ‘““No!’? These make faith. What else? 
It is, of course, symbolized by the last flame on the candle- 
stick, and is by Isaiah named Ruah Yirath Jahveh, “the Spirit 
of Awe,” of “wonderfulness,’ of marvel and fascination. 
Jacob Boehme calls this nature-power “Wisdom realized,” 
the realized power of the Divine image seen “from the begin- 
ning’ by the Divinity itself. It is the same Malkuth or the 
Kingdom, of the Kabbalah already spoken of and named 
Ruah Jahveh and represented by the midmost flame on the 
candlestick. 

I only regret I have not seven hours, that I might give 
one to each of these “Spirits” and fully elaborate their mean- 
ing, instead of, in a few words, merely sketching their mar- 
vellous contents. 

Where we meet with these seven characteristics we may 
be sure of “the indwelling Christ.” These seven character- 
istics are sO many tests and they may be of use to you in these 
days, when we meet with so many false Christs. You must 
have noticed, while I defined them, that they are not limited 
to any age or creed, but are universal. 

In the beginning of this article I said that the idea or 
doctrine of “the indwelling Christ” was Paul’s contribution 
to the solution of the everlasting antinomy, contradiction or 
opposition that life bids us overcome. 

In view of what I have said about this, his idea or 
dogma, and the proof of the presence of Christ in each one 
of us, who claim that high degree of spirituality, it ought to 
stand clear before us that Paul has formulated an idea that 
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will stand everlastingly before the human mind, as great 
works of art do. 

Having been the medium for so great a revelation, it 
does not matter that Paul overlooks the humble Jesus. As 
for ourselves, we cannot have any sympathy with the inci- 
dental data of Jesu life beyond hearing them as records. 
It was quite proper for the Jews, who lived as neighbors and 
fellow citzens to Jesus, that they “asked for signs.” But it 
cannot be so for us now, we of other times and dates and fur- 
ther on in history. For us it is as proper to do as the Greeks 
did, “to seek after wisdom,” and to ask, not “for signs,” 
but “how does this doctrine recommend itself and prove it- 
self to us?” If we find that the doctrine grows upon us, it 
belongs to a larger Divine life and existence, than the life 
of Jesus during thirty and three years of sojourn in Palestine. 

To me “the indwelling Christ” idea is one of those ideas 
that grow upon us the longer we deal with them. It is so 
intensely direct, so personal, that each of us, if we consider it 
at all, are bound to come into a living contact with it. We 
cannot help applying it personally. Most of the other doc- 
trines come no further than the threshold of our minds. 
There we meet them, and, if we let them in, we place them > 
courteously somewhere in our museum of rarities and label 
them properly. But the doctrine of the indwelling god de- 
mands, forces, a personal interview, and whatever be the 
compromise on our part, it enters the heart and remains as 
a monitor ever afterwards, a conscience that is ever ready 
to argue for or against us. Once admitted and no matter what 
name we give that influence which Paul calls “the indwelling 
Christ,” it has become incarnated. We may not call it in- 
Carnation or anything else; it is an unutterable experience, 
that draws lines for conduct ever afterwards, that illuminates 
in sensitive moments and thrills us, and charges us with a 
fire not drawn from passing events. 

To have defined such a marvellous presence and given 
mankind the possession of it by a definition is an eternal 
boon. Paul must be considered a benefactor of the spiritual 
man, whatever mistakes he may have made on other sub- 
jects. 

I have now stated the points relating to the doctrine of 


“the indwelling Christ,” and hope that the subject is clearer 
than before. 
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that of the immortality of the soul and in close con- 

nection with it are the ideas about life after death 

and the speculations about the beyond. In regard 
to this question we can have nothing but speculations, which 
are more or less rational, according to the degree of culture 
and education which he who speculates about it has reached. 
For this reason it is safe to measure the intellectual greatness 
and development of a people by its teachings, with regard to 
the soul and the other world. A comparative study of the 
views held by the different religions and sects would be in- 
teresting; but this is not my purpose. Taking it for granted 
that these views are fairly well known to everybody, I wish 
to submit to the reader the opinions of a modern German 
scientist, Dr. Carl du Prel, who is an earnest thinker, a fear- 
less seeker after truth, and whose speculations are in the line 
of theosophical thought. 

In his opinion, astronomy is the science which influences 
religious systems more than any other science, because our 
views respecting the world depend upon it. The astronomy 
of primitive man teaches only that which, to his senses, ap- 
pears to be true, and his religious system is based on appear- 
ances only. For him the earth is the center of the world, 
and above it all is heaven with the stars. In this heaven he 
places the gods and possibly himself if he reaches immor- 
tality. The prevailing astronomy of his time was geocentric 
and consequently his religion became geocentric also, which 
is quite natural when the earth is thought to be the center, 
man the crown of creation, and life only possible here on 
earth. But the teaching of Copernicus degraded the earth to 
a minor planet; the discovery of spectral analysis proved that 
life is a universal phenomenon, and in consequence man had 
to become more modest in his pretensions. The religion of 
the future will have to be brought into unison with the new 
astronomy; it cannot remain geocentric; the notion of crea- 
tion must be changed into that of evolution. The beliefs 
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about the other world will also be somewhat changed, for 
since man perceives that space is endless, there being no above 
and no below, he cannot very well place heaven in the blue 
sky above himself. 

These views cannot destroy the belief of man in his im- 
mortality, nor in a beyond, for there is in the consciousness 
of man a strong suspicion that besides this physical order of 
things, there must be a higher order, a metaphysical one. 
Man is a metaphysical being; not being able to find the last 
reasons for his existence in the visible, sensual world, he 
creates an invisible supersensuous one in which he hopes to 
find the ultimate cause for all things and for their develop- 
ment. The religious views which originate on this basis 
have never taken a definite form, but have been and always 
will be subject to those changes which the law of evolution 
brings about in our religious consciousness. ‘The attempts 
of the priesthood, to force religion into rigid forms, fit to 
last an eternity, cannot retard evolution; on the contrary, they 
hasten the process of dissolution, for that which is robbed 
of the possibility of growth, of development, must necessarily 
die off. One can justly say that the greatest enemies of a 
religion are always those among its priests who want to chain 
the living religious feeling in dogmatic fetters. 

In philosophy, also, the systems which attempt to explain 
the world and the position of man in regard to the meta- 
physical order of things are continually changing. Philos- 
ophers are forever building on the eternal temple of truth— 
how long does it take them to find a stone which is not to be 
rejected? 

This constant change in religious and _ philosophical 
views, which allows only a very slow or almost imperceptible 
progress, tends to disappoint many, to make them believe 
that all our efforts are in vain and that we will never have a 
clearer metaphysical understanding. In such times people 
become indifferent to religion and to philosophy and devote 
all their time and effort to material things. This is useful 
in so far as it tends to better our physical conditions of life, 
but bad, in that the morality of the greater number must in- 
evitably become lower. This can be seen in our own time. 
The natural sciences have made great progress, but the be- 
lief in religion and in philosophy is weakened; those who lose 
their high ideals become immersed in materialism, and the 
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consequence is the brutalizing of the masses. Unusual crimes 
show where a one-sided development of the reasoning facul- 
ties, without the necessary moral progress, leads to. It is, 
therefore, worth while to inquire if we have a right to dis- 
card the belief in metaphysics, and if metaphysics is indeed 
directly opposed to the teachings of natural science—as so 
many believe. In a former article which appeared in The 
Word, I have shown that the existence of the astral body and 
its separability from the physical has been proven by the 
experiments of men of science. If the astral body is definitely 
separated from the physical at death, and if it then continues 
to live and move, as is very probably the case, what then is 
our view about the other world? Is it possible to give a logi- 
cal definition about the order of things in the beyond, which 
would be in accord with the knowledge humanity has ac- 
quired through the study of the natural sciences? If the law 
of causality can also be applied to this state of things, then 
we would not be obliged to discard metaphysics, for this law 
is the criterion of science. 

If we take the axiom of natural science as well as of 
philosophy, that “Truth can be found only through expe- 
rience,” we might be obliged to ask: What is experience? 
Here is man, the explorer, and there is nature, the object 
of exploration. Experience can be had only if the object of 
exploration reacts on the subject of the explorer. Now we 
ask: Does the whole or only a part of nature react on us? 
That is, do we have as many senses as there are forces in 
naturee This question has been negatived by natural science 
and by philosophy, and also the second question: ‘Do the 
objects of nature react on us as they really are?” No, they do 
not; their mode of reaction depends on our organs. For 
instance, what is etheric vibration becomes for our feeling, 
warmth; for our eye, light; consequently what we experience 
is entirely subjective and not objective. Experience tells 
us only how our organization reacts on the influence of outer 
things. It does not tell us what man is, nor what the outer 
things are. 

It follows that the quantity and quality of our experience 
depends on the manner of our organization, and that, because 
of the limitation of our senses, we can experience a part only 
of the truth. Beings that are differently organized might 
properly say that our experience does not represent the truth. 
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It is then a fact that our senses are not reliable; and that, 
as we have not as many senses as there are forces in nature, 
we cannot know truth by experience. To metaphysics, there- 
fore, belongs all that is supersensual. We do not know if we 
lack ten or one hundred senses, nor do we need to look for 
metaphysics in the beyond; it is right here on earth. The 
other side is nothing else than the unknown this side. In 
former times people held that the other side, the realm of 
metaphysics, was above. Copernicus, in destroying our er- 
roneous beliefs about the earth, took away this misplaced be- 
yond; so that if we want to keep the beyond we shall have 
to place it on this side. The two worlds do not stand side 
by side, but there is an intermixing of both; they are not sep- 
aiated by space, but by our threshold of consciousness. 

No proof has ever been given that anyone was, after 
death, removed to another place. Wherefore, we must assign 
the astral body, which outlives death, to this world. Further- 
more, if what modern occultism states about apparitions and 
materializations be true, we should be obliged to believe that 
it is possible to return from the other world. The seeming 
return of a departed one would then be more than a tem- 
porary visibility of an ordinarily invisible being. ‘This pro- 
cess being possible either by a condensing of the supersensual 
matter which composes the astral body, as in spiritistic se- 
ances, or through a greater sensibility of our organs of per- 
ception. 

Since the astral body is, during physical life, the inner- 
most kernel of our physical being, we are obliged to ascribe 
an astral body to every physical substance, and not to livin 
beings only. Here then we have a whole metaphysical ee 
within the space of our physical. It is illogical to suppose 
that man alone has a soul and theosophy teaches the truth in 
saying: ‘Everything in the universe is conscious; each thing 
is endowed with a consciousness of its own kind, and on its 
own plane and degree of perfection.” 

To be conscious means to have a soul, and as the vehicle 
of the soul is the astral body, it follows that everything must 
have some kind of an astral body. Now without giving too 
much weight to the reported sayings of so-called ghosts, ap- 
paritions, materializations, it is a strange coincidence that all 
of them affirm that in the other world there are things cor- 
responding to this one, such as gardens, trees, plains, flowers, 
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mountains, rivers. ‘This can only be explained by the pre- 
sumption, either that the thoughts of the soul create all those 
things in the imagination, or that they really exist in the as- 
tral world, which probably amounts to the same thing. If, 
as Du Prel suggests, the other world is in fact the invisible 
this world, many problems become clearer. It would, for in- 
stance, not be impossible for man to come in conscious con- 
tact with a world in which he always lives. His own psychical 
development, or the efforts of those who live in the invisible 
world, would make it much easier to get proofs for the 
actual eixstence of that other world, than if it were situated 
somewhere above the stars, as has been believed for thousands 
of years. Furthermore, it would not be necessary for science 
to deny the possibility of temporary appearances, made visible 
under certain circumstances, the conditions of which might 
become known through experiments, since the other world 
would always be accessible to us. Like the old teaching of 
impure souls being attracted to the earth-world, the biblical 
and theosophical teaching of obsession become more plaus- 
ible; and the reappearing in a physical body in this visible 
world would be a similar process to the temporary one of ma- 
terializing for a short time out of the invisible world. The 
cause for both is the same: desire for manifestation in the 
physical world. Indeed, reincarnation would become a ne- 
cessity for the soul, which, not being able and pure enough 
to rise to higher spheres, feels that the astral sphere cannot 
furnish the experiences of the material world which the soul 
needs for its further progress. A return from the other to 
this world, or reincarnation, ought to be easy if the two worlds 
are indeed only one. 

To regain the belief in ancther world would be a great 
advantage for the moral problem, and it is morality first of 
all that makes the belief in immortality so desirable, so neces- 
sary. Morality is conditioned by the belief in metaphysics 
and not by any dogmatic ideas regarding the other world. 
All religions have had a paedagogic influence, at least for a 
time; for as soon as progressing science dissolves the reli- 
gious dogma, morality needs a new metaphysical foundation. 
It follows that the paedagogical use of the religions is not to 
be found in the dogma, which distinguishes them all, but in 
the belief in immortality, common to all religions. If this 
belief can again become general, by means of proofs fur- 
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nished by natural science, then it will become an absolute 
necessity for man to prepare his life more for the other world 
than for this one, to harvest a greater gain from the physical 
life. 

He who would overcome the false conceptions of human- 
ity, regarding death and future life, would also be a moral 
reformer in regard to the social evils which are the offspring 
of materialism. ‘Take, for instance, the commandment: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If the metaphys- 
ical world is the inner side of the physical, then in the other 
world we are just as dependent on each other as we are here, 
and consequently he must be best off here and hereafter who 
has earned most love in this physical life. Brotherly love and 
well being in the other world are therefore brought in causal 
connection with each other. 

Our religious conceptions of the future life are very 
hazy and indefinable because no attempt has been made to 
define it scientifically. To do this, it has to be shown that 
during physical life man is a link in the metaphysical order 
of things. Not in death only do we become metaphysical 
beings; we are such now—though unconsciously. It must be 
shown that in our body there is a substance which remains 
after physical death, and a transcendental consciousness 
which exists together with the sensual consciousness. This 
transcendental consciousness is to be found in the astral body; 
both are possessed by man in physical life, and, under certain 
exceptional circumstances may become manifest. A correct 
definition of man will be an evidence of his immortality, since 
it will show that in physical life he is already a denizen of 
the other world, with which he is connected by his transcen- 
dental consciousness; the cerebral consciousness belongs to 
this physical world. ‘To say that man consists of body and 
soul is not enough, if soul and consciousness are taken to be 
one thing; or, better, if no difference is made between the 
terrestrial and transcendental consciousness. ‘Terrestrial con- 
sciousness results from the conjunction of the soul with the 
physical body. The soul has a different consciousness, adapted 
to the conditions of the other world. This consciousness needs 
a carrier, which is the astral body. As long as only the ter- 
restrial consciousness is recognized, the immortal soul can- 
not be found. Materialism is, therefore, right in declaring 
that the cerebral consciousness is destroyed by death. To 
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prove immortality, we must find that something which is in- 
dependent of and separable from the body and whose con- 
sciousness is distinct from that of the brain. 

Now that something which is separable from the body 
can be found in certain cases of ecstasy where the perfect 
exteriorization of the astral body sometimes takes place, in 
connection with a suppression of the sensual and a manifesta- 
tion of the supersensual consciousness, and which gives us 
glimpses of the other world. During physical life, then, we 
are also members of the other life and to become such we 
do not have to wait until after death. Ecstasy does not give 
the astral body its consciousness, but only frees it from the 
usual latent condition. If supersensual faculties are possible 
without the use of the physical body, they are also possible 
without a physical body. We therefore do not leave this 
world when we die; we stay in it, similarly as we were un- 
consciously in the supersensual during physical life. It is true 
that we lose the terrestrial body with its sensual consciousness, 
but we keep an astral body with its supersensual conscious- 
ness, which connects us with the supersensual world. But 
since we remain unconscious before death of that of which we 
become conscious after passing over, the passing must produce 
an experience as of being placed in an entirely new and 
strange world. 

All the functions of the soul are brought about through 
supersensuous matter, the same which has been named Od 
by Reichenbach. If a somnambulist attempts an inner self 
analysis, he does it by means of a supersensuous light which 
is invisible to the ordinary human eye. If he feels in himself 
the symptoms of sickness of a sufferer, who is brought in mag- 
netic rapport with him, he does so because his own Od is 
mixed with the Od of the sick person. The thoughts of the 
magnetizer are transmitted to the somnambulist by means of 
Od waves, and Od becomes also the transmitter of life force 
when the magnetizer restores the health of his patient by his 
odic emanations. If we see a stigma artificially produced on 
the body of a hypnotized person, by simple suggestion, the 
Od again has to be regarded as the transmitter of the power. 
The possibility to act at a distance, which is frequently ob- 
served in cases of somnambulists and of dying persons, re- 
sults from odic emanations, or, as in the case of appearances, 
from perfect exteriorization of the astral body. 
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All the phenomena of transcendental psychology are 
connected with transcendental physics, and if we study occult- 
ism scientifically, we shall find order and law in all the mani- 
festations of the soul, whether they happen in a physical or 
ethereal body. The law of causality works in this world as 
well as in the other. For this reason occultism is able to 
give much more distinct definitions than religious metaphys- 
ics, in regard to space, time and causality pertaining to the 
other world, which is not separated in space from the field in 
which we may act consciously, but it is separated only because 
our senses do not reach into it. Our cerebral consciousness 
does not know the inner mode of being of outer things nor of 
our own inner self, and since the line of separation between 
the inner and outer is subjective, it follows that this world 
and the other world are not separated from each other, but 
are existing together at the same time and in the same space; 
and we, as metaphysical beings, live not only the physical life 
but at the same time live also the metaphysical or, as we call 
it, the future life. Death then is not as great a change as we 
take it to be—it simply lets us be conscious of that which, dur- 
ing physical life, we are most of the time unconscious. After 
death we shall know that we are metaphysical beings who 
incarnate for a time in physical matter, just as we now know 
that we are physical beings who sometimes get a glimpse, a 
presentiment, of the world from which we come and to which 
we go. 

The questions of: where, when, and how is the other 
world? can be answered by the occultist as follows: The other 
world is here. It is this world looked at in a different way. 
The other life is in the present. The manifestations, powers 
and faculties of the other life will probably be similar to those 
which we now see in somnambulistic and ecstatic cases, only 
greatly magnified, since the body is then discarded and can- 
not any longer be a hindrance to the free development of the 
psychical powers. 

The other world is in fact nothing else but that which, 
to our physical organization, seems supersensuous in this 
world. For differently organized beings, our physical world 
would probably be their other world, and terrestrial physics 
would appear to them as transcendental physics, just as the 
physics of the other world are transcendental to us. But 
the laws of nature must work in both worlds; and it follows 
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that the other world is not a world of wonders, but only of 
an unknown natural science. 

Beings which live in the other world must undoubtedly 
get acquainted with laws and forces of which we do not 
know, and if they would try to communicate with us—the re- 
sult would be phenomena which we cannot explain and which, 
according to our terrestrial physics, would seem to be in 
contradiction with the laws of nature as we know them. A 
superficial thinker and observer of spiritistic and other occult 
phenomena would declare them to be frauds or wonders. In 
fact they are nothjng else than the effects of causes which we 
do not understand. This is the reason why so many scientists 
are inimical to occultism; they do not understand that occult- 
ism is necessarily the complement of natural science, and 
that they would derive a great benefit from a rational study 
of occult phenomena. ‘Take only those cases of levitation 
which are well attested and which stand in direct contradic- 
diction to the law of gravitation. Is not this unknown force 
of nature of the highest importance to every true scientist? 
Why then deny it outright, instead of first experimenting? 
Does not the magnet, too, overcome in a measure gravitation? 
And do we really know what gravitation or magnetism is? 
It is very easy to deny that the power of levitation exists at 
all; but it is difficult to find out the hidden causes of this and 
other occult powers. ‘There is hardly a scientist living who 
would dare to say that he knows all the forces of nature. If 
the forces of nature, which we have not yet discovered, are 
always active as other forces are, then there must appear 
phenomena which we are unable to explain, because they are 
an absolute contradiction of our theories and our temporary 
knowledge—and such phenomena are just the kind which 
can enlarge our knowledge and change our imperfect theories 
—if our pride and laziness do not forbid them to exist, at 
least as long as we live. For there will surely come a time 
when humanity will be more enlightened and consequently 
less selfish than we now are. The men of science will then 
be modest enough to declare that they do not know, and that 
it is possible for unknown forces of nature to be active and to 
bring about strange phenomena—even before man has a glim- 
mering of the existence of those forces. 

The scientific necessity for denying supersensuous hap- 
penings ceases with the knowledge that our senses are only 
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relatively reliable, that they bring only a small number of the 
activities of nature to our knowledge, and that the knowledge 
so acquired cannot be the absolute truth because it pertains 
only to our human organization. For differently organized 
beings the activities of nature must appear entirely different. 
If evolution is a fact, and an eternal one, then there must come 
a time when the sensuous world comes in touch with the super- 
sensuous. This time is near at hand. Our metaphysical teach- 
ings proclaim the existence of a supersensuous world. It is 
the duty of science to find the exact methods which will 
establish the truth of this proposition, and it will find them. 
It is impossible to foretell what enormous progress will be 
brought about by this harmonious co-operation of science 
and philosophy. The tendency of all human efforts will then 
be changed; instead of their being directed to the physical 
world and to the life on this side alone, humanity will regain 
the lost belief in life continued on the other side, or what we 
call immortality. It will then know that life on this side is 
only a preparation for the life on the other side; this knowl- 
edge alone can change our moral and social conditions. 

“As long as a man holds that with this life everything is 
ended, he must of necessity become an egotist, who has no 
other desire than to escape from misery and suffering and to 
get as much pleasure as possible out of this life. In the wel- 
fare of others he will be interested only in so far as they 
belong to his family or friends. All others either do not ex- 
ist for him or else are his enemies, who have to be treated 
accordingly, and the final outcome will be hidden or open 
warfare among human beings, instead of brotherhood, love 
and peace.” 

If, on the contrary, we believe in the immortality of the 
soul and in life after death, then a reasonable, thinking man 
will know that the future life cannot be anything other than 
the outcome of this life. Nobody can hope to escape the con- 
sequences of his follies, mistakes or crimes—for it is the law 
of all evolution that every cause produces an effect. This 
law cannot be annihilated by death, for it was not annihilated 
by birth, otherwise we could not be what we are—the product 
of our former thoughts and deeds. Man is his own creator, 
and thought is the magic wand that transforms him at his 
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will. If he thinks of and wishes for the pleasures of this life 
only, he will surely get them, with all their unavoidable draw- 
backs and sufferings; just so, if he thinks of and longs for a 
higher life, for wisdom, for goodness and for that divine 
love which sees in all created beings its own little self, the 
eternal spark in the eternal flame. 

These are the views of a profound thinker who was not 
what we would call a theosophist, but whose philosophy 
shaped itself more and more after the one given to us by the 
Masters. Consider, for instance, what he says about the power 
of thought and you will find a great resemblance between his 
ideas and those expressed in the very instructive editorial on 
Heaven in the December, 1910, and January, 1911, numbers 
of The Word. Du Prel suggests that even if the much re- 
ported sayings of so-called ghosts, apparitions and mate- 
riaiized beings who affirm that on the other side are gardens, 
trees, flowers, plains, mountains should be true, it would only 
prove that it is the power of thought which produces all these 
things in the imagination of the departed, but ever living, 
soul. He does not deny outright the possibility of souls, whose 
longing desires are still connected with earth life, to mani- 
fest in some way or other before incarnate souls, because they 
really are connected with them by their thoughts, and are 
in the sphere of the earth. This by no means implies that 
the souls are not able to rise to higher spheres after their earth- 
ly desires have worked themselves out, after the soul has been 
purified. 

If he maintains that the other world and this world are 
one and the same, he evidently means the state immediately 
after death, that what is called the astral world, through 
which, according to the theosophical teaching, every soul has 
to travel in the journey towards Heaven. And Heaven it- 
self is again the effect of those sublime thoughts which cul- 
minate in the attainment of divine wisdom, love and good- 
ness, as has been so ably pointed out in the editorial men- 
tioned above—which I recommend to all readers as a fitting 
sequel to the views held by Du Prel. 
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GNOTHI SEAUTON. 
KNOW THYSELF. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMS. 


scription on the portico of an academy or school of 

learning in Athens, presided over by the illustrious 

Plato. Many were the passersby whose attention 
was attracted by the words, but few of them understood their 
real meaning and significance or comprehended what their 
own relation to them as citizens and also as members of the 
of the human race was. To the Athenians intent upon the en- 
joyment of world pleasures, absorbed in the pursuits of com- 
mercial life or distracted by the cares and the anxieties aris- 
ing out of the daily and continuous struggle for the means of 
subsistence, the gilded inscription was an empty expression or 
a verbal enigma, the understanding of which was regarded 
with a pathetic unconcern and a listless indifference by the 
populace in general, whose penchant and propension for 
ephemeral news and gossip, as also of sophistical disputa- 
tions, formed the chief feature and predominant characteris- 
tic of Athenian society whose greatest delight was not knowl- 
edge of self, but the indulgence in the pleasures of an exist- 
ence of which it was thought that death was the terminus and 
the finish. In Athens, the refined and cultured, a stranger 
would rather have expected to find its citizens virtuous, liv- 
ing as they were under conditions so favorable to the develop- 
ment of all that is exemplary and best in human nature, in the 
enjoyment of a healthy and bracing climate and in a land al- 
most without a parallel in the incomparable beauty of its nat- 
ural scenery, diversified by hill and dale, mount and stream, 
and grottoes esteemed and reverenced as the abodes of gods and 
goddesses, the legends and myths of whom entered largely 
as elements of the national belief and religion. At that time 
Athens had become the synosure of the whole of Greece. Out 
of its ruins and destruction caused by the invasion of a Per- 
sian tyrant, it had risen, phoenix-like, more fair and beautiful 
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and animated with a new and vigorous life, that manifested 
itself in a passion for and love of the beautiful and intellec- 
tual in science and art. Like its own emblem, the grasshop- 
per, there sprang up from its soil, children endowed with 
the highest genius, devoted to the honor and glory of their 
native land and the embellishment of Athens, the protege 
of Athena, the goddess of wisdom and learning. Sumptuous 
edifices and stately temples were erected on prominences with- 
in and outside the city walls. Emporiums for the sale of 
merchandise and Eastern products were formed. Academies 
of art and sciences for the education and culture of the 
esthetic faculties of youthful students became numerous and 
well attended. Philosophers and men of genius flocked thither 
from all quarters and attracted around them crowds of earn- 
est and zealous students eager after the pursuit and attain- 
ment of knowledge. 

There lived and taught the divine Plato, the illustrious 
Aristotle, and many other great teachers, whose virtuous lives 
and their writings reflected the greatest honor on Athens and 
caused her to become regarded as the metropolis and center 
of intellectual culture and learning throughout the whole of 
Greece and adjacent countries. There also lived and taught 
and died Socrates, designated by an oracle, “the wisest of 
mortals,’ whose great object in life was the inculcation in 
the minds of his numerous disciples and followers, the great 
principles of moral science, the philosophy of the interior 
conscience and that practical wisdom that is so essential in 
discharging the common duties of ordinary daily life. Knowl- 
edge was then the great guest and accounted as the summum 
bonum of earthly life and existence. 

Such was the general state and condition of Athens when 
Plato inscribed the motto, “Know Thyself,” over the entrance 
of his academy. He was one of the few who from experience 
of the world and mankind in general had learned the lesson 
that “all is not gold that glitters,” and that things are not 
what they seem. He had travelled through several coun- 
tries and foreign lands and studied under and become ac- 
quainted with the greatest sages and teachers in Egypt and 
the far East. A keen and profound observer of human nature, 
he had made it his special study during his repeated visits 
to various cities noted as the abodes of science and learn- 
ing. Returning to Greece with a mind well disciplined and 
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filled with vast and rich stores of valuable knowledge relat- 
ing to human nature, to human society and the happiness and 
well being of mankind in general, he ultimately settled in 
Athens and opened a school for the study of a philosophy 
higher and loftier and more far reaching in its character 
and aim than what was then in vogue, which, though it cul- 
tured and developed the esthetical and intellectual faculties, 
imparted no true knowledge and inculcated no accurate prin- 
ciples of man’s constitution, his relationship with the uni- 
verse or of his connection and union with the Divine in nature, 
that forms the only sure and unchanging basis of moral cer- 
titude, and the science of the higher life, that can only be 
acquired by study of our own individual selves and the order 
of our interior nature. 

In the opinion of Plato, the maxim “know thyself” was 
the only “open sesame”’ to the avenues leading to the acquisi- 
tion of all true knowledge. It, however, proved a failure with 
mankind in general, not because of its inefficiency as a rule 
and method of self-education and culture, but the lack in 
Platonic doctrines and teachings of those theosophical prin- 
ciples which explain in what manner human nature is and 
becomes related to the Divine, and how it can realize its ulti- 
mate destiny of union with its creator, its own higher self. 
Hence it is that though the writings of Plato are of a lofty 
character and worthy of deepest study and thoughtful consid- 
eration, though in them we meet with ideas most sublime and 
transcendental in character and expression, together with fine. 
and beautiful analyses of the intellectual faculties and their 
operation in the search after truth, along with most ennobling 
sentiments and thoughts that not only arrest and rivet atten- 
tion by opening out and revealing vistas of contemplation and 
reflection, begetting within us feelings of admiration and 
high regard and respect for his giant intellect, yet we return 
from the perusal of his writings unsatisfied, and craving and 
longing for a higher and clearer knowledge of our Divine 
origin and the raison d’etre of our existence in the universe. 
His failure in this is no reflection upon his learning and 
genius as a philosopher. It was owing to the then state of 
human nature not having attained to that degree of develop- 
ment for the perception and reception of those higher spiri- 
tual ideas that dawn on the horizon of the soul after its reali- 
zation of the meaning of the aphorism, “Sine purificatione, 
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nulla illuminatio (no interior enlightenment without purifi- 
cation of the moral nature).” 

This desideratum in the philosophy and defection in the 
spiritual life prevailing in Athens were manifested in the 
account that has been recorded of a meeting between Socrates, 
whom Plato esteemed as his master, and some students who 
encountered him whilst walking through one of the principal 
streets in the city. “Thou art wise and learned, oh Socrates!” 
they said, “tell us something definite concerning the Divine 
of whom thou speakest so frequently. We would know some- 
thing certain respecting him, if there be really such a being.” 
As he listened to their request, a shade of sadness crept over 
his features and his frame vibrated with feelings of sorrowful 
regret as he replied: “I cannot tell you; I only know that 
the Divine Being has created all things, and, as their creator, 
must be all-wise and good, and will some day send a good 
teacher who will take the veil from our minds and make 
known unto us who he is and what our relation is to him.” 
“Let him send him,” they exclaimed, “and whenever he comes 
we will gladly welcome him and readily become his dis- 
ciples.” 

Alas! how changeable the mind, the purpose and inten- 
tions of human nature, how effervescent and transient their 
duration, for, when the teacher chosen and sent unto Athens 
by the Great Teacher—so eloquently referred to by Madame 
Blavatsky in “The Secret Doctrine’—appeared in Athens, 
and on the summit of Mar’s Hill for the first time declaimed 
to its citizens and spoke and made known unto them “The 
unknown God,” to whom they had dedicated an altar after 
centuries of philosophical disputation and research, he re- 
ceived but a meager and cold reception. In tones of most stir- 
ring eloquence and words most powerful and impressive that 
broke down all opposition of their beclouded intellect and 
shattered the bewildering sophisms and logical quibbles and 
puzzles in which they so greatly delighted, he spoke of a 
Divine Being, the creator of the universe, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who delighteth not in temples made with hands; 
neither is worshipped with man’s hands as though he needed 
anything, seeing that he is all in all and giveth life and breath 
to all beings and hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of their habitation 
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that they might seek after him, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him though he be not far from everyone 
of us; for in him we live and move and have our being and 
are all his offspring, and, therefore, ought we not to think 
the Divine Being is like unto gold and silver or stone graven 
by art and man’s device. Yet though he be wise and merci- 
ful, long suffering and unwilling that any should perish but 
have eternal life, he is just and will judge the world in 
righteousness by the good law that operates throughout the 
universe. Through its action and influence on the hearts and 
minds of mankind, humanity is becoming purified and every 
individual soul the subject of a divine “Anastasis” or resur- 
rection from death unto life, which, when fully consummated, 
will transform it in nature and likeness to its Higher Self. 
So that, having borne the image and impress of the earthly 
and animal, it will bear the imprint of the heavenly and an- 
gelical; for that which is now corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and that which is now mortal shall put on immor- 
tality. When this is realized, and each human soul shall have 
won its immortality and become unified with its own divine 
self, then will be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
‘Death is swallowed up forever.”’ As the orator ceased speak- 
ing the vast audience gradually dwindled in number, some 
pondering over the strange word “Anastasis” or resurrection 
from the dead, its meaning and significance, whilst others, and 
they were the majority, mocked and said: ‘We will hear 
thee again on this matter.”” Yet were not the words of the 
orator apostle altogether in vain, for out of the crowd of 
hearers, we are informed, there were a few who did under- 
stand and grasped the deep spiritual meaning of the words 
that had been spoken respecting the rising out of the death 
state into the life spiritual and eternal, amongst whom it is 
related were Dionysius, the Areopagite, and as something 
strange, a woman, named Damaris, and others with them. 
There is an antique aphorism, “History repeats itself,” 
which is true not only in national but also in individual life, 
and at the same time is an expression of the ebb and flow 
which philosophy has undergone in the course of ages, hav- 
ing progressed or retrograded according as humanity has 
striven to live the higher life, to discover the principles of 
its existence and true relationship with the Divine. In pro- 
portion as man has energized in this direction and with this 
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object, he has rendered himself qualified for the reception of 
those higher truths respecting his origin and ultimate destiny 
that raise him to more exalted regions of thought and per- 
ception, and free him from the trammels and swaddling 
clothes of a partially, if not altogether, erroneous and inac- 
curate philosophy of human nature, which, though attrac- 
tive and dazzling by its adventitious learning and eloquence, 
has proved ineffective and incompetent to impart a true mean- 
ing of life and its destiny. An historian of philosophy in- 
forms us that as yet it has not attained to and elaborated a 
true system of the nature and constitution of man. Learned 
professors and students from the time of Thales, who taught 
that water was the “arche” or principle of all things in the 
world, down to the present time have been engaged in elab- 
orating a system of psychology which, based upon imperfect 
inductions and generalizations, unsubstantial and illusionary 
as a Fata Morgana, have proved worthless and have faded 
away into the limbo of oblivion. 

Yhat this stricture and criticism are not altogether un- 
just and unwarranted, but in the main true, may be gathered 
from a passing review of the discordant and contradictory 
teachings that have been entertained respecting those parts of 
human nature and its constitution expressed in the terms: 
soul and conscience. Turning to a well known textbook, 
“Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy,” we here present a 
few abstracts on the soul. 

Two definitions were given of it by Aristotle, who de- 
scribed it as an “entelecheia,” or first form of an organized 
body which has potential life, a definition which Dr. Reid, 
the justly celebrated Scotch metaphysician and mental philos- 
opher, confessed he could not understand and begged to be 
excused from attempting to explain it. It is a word com- 
posed of the terms “enteles” (perfect), “echein” (to have), 
and “telos” (an end), and denotes a form or power by which 
life develops itself in bodies destined to receive it. Aristotle 
also taught there were several kinds of forms of souls, such 
as the nutritive, vegetative, the sensitive, the motive, the appe- 
titive and the rationable. Of these the whole was found in 
man, some of them in bricks, and in plants only one. In the 
philosophy of Plato three forms or energies were recognized 
as components in the human soul, the rational having its seat 
in the head and surviving the dissolution of the body, the iras- 
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cible whose seat was in the heart and was the spring of activ- 
ity and movement, the appetitive or concupiscible, source of 
the grosser passions and instincts, that died with the bodily 
organs with which it was united. Anaxagoras, an illustrious 
Greek philosopher, gave a more intelligent definition of the 
soul, describing it as an essence distinct from nature and stand- 
ing in contrast with the external world. He maintained that 
knowledge could only exist in a trustworthy form by means 
of the due co-operation of the one with the other. The triple 
division of man into nous (mind), psyche (soul), and soma 
(body) occurs frequently in ancient authors. The Hellenist 
Jews used the term pneuma (a spirit) to denote what the 
Greeks denominated nous. Psyche (soul), when considered 
separately, signifies the principle of life, nous the principle of 
intelligence. According to Plutarch, soul is the cause and be- 
ginning of motion, and mind of order and harmony with re- 
spect to motion. ‘Together they signify an intelligent soul 
(ennous psyche), which is sometimes called a rational soul 
(psyche logike). Plato, in his dialogue called ‘“Phzdo,” af- 
firms that the soul sometimes uses the body for the examina- 
tion of things, at which times it forms confused and imper- 
fect notions of things and is involved in error. When, how- 
ever, it examines things by itself, it arrives at what is pure 
and always existing and immortal and uniform and free 
from error. 

Respecting the origin and creation of the soul, the 
opinion prevailed amongst ancient philosophers that the souls 
of men were originally made by God at the creation of all 
things and existed in a prior state where they were complete- 
ly happy and might have continued so forever had they not 
committed some heinous offence and thereby lost their primi- 
tive integrity and purity, in consequence of which they were 
placed in bodies as punishment for their former crimes. 
Many ancient sages strenuously maintained that the power or 
faculty of thinking was an inherent and essential property 
of the soul, which, if taken from it, its nature would be 
entirely destroyed. 

Coming down to modern times, amongst philosophers in 
Germany a distinction is taken between Seele and Geist (soul 
and spirit, psyche and pneuma). According to Schubert, a 
professor at Munich and a follower of the illustrious Schell- 
ing, professor of philosophy in the University of Berlin, the 
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soul is the superior part of our intellectual nature, the spirit 
(or Higher Self) being that which tends to the purely ration- 
al, the lofty and Divine. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween this opinion and that of St. Paul, who used the same 
terms, psyche and pneuma, as expressions of the sentient or 
animal soul and the higher and spiritual ego. Another mod- 
ern metaphysician, in describing the soul, calls it the animat- 
ing form of a natural body of which it is neither its organiza- 
tion nor its figure, nor any other of those inferior forms that 
make up the system of visible qualities; but it is the power 
which, not being that organization nor that power nor those 
qualities, is yet able to produce and to employ them. By 
Reid, the term “mind” is used as a synonym for soul. He 
affirms, “By the mind of man we understand that in him 
which thinks, remembers, reasons and wills, or, in other 
words, it is a bundle of different faculties and powers. Some, 
as the Cartesians, have placed its essence in thought; others 
in sensation, as Locke and Condillac; or in the will, as Ed- 
wards and Maine de Biran. Again, it has been asserted a 
human soul when it has left the body is a disembodied spirit. 
Body is animated matter; mind or soul is incorporated spirit. 
In speaking of the mind of man, reference is made more to 
the various powers it possesses or the various operations it 
performs; and, in speaking of the soul of man, we refer 
rather to the nature and destiny of the human being. Thus 
we speak of the immortality of the soul and the powers of 
the mind. 

With respect to the term “conscience,” we observe the 
same conflicting and discrepant opinions and the same incerti- 
tude respecting its nature and operations as those entertained 
of the soul. Amongst the many definitions given of it, the 
most noteworthy are the following, which we have collected 
and gathered from the works of those authors who have made 
moral science, of which conscience is the fundamental basis, 
the chief object of their studious investigations. In general, 
it is described as the power, whatever it is, or whencesoever 
it originates, by which we have true knowledge of conduct 
in reference to the law of tight and wrong. The late Pro- 
fessor Whewell defined it in his “Elements of Morality” as 
reason employed about questions of right and wrong, accom- 
panied with feelings of approbation or condemnation. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Butler, in his first sermon on human nature, 
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it is the principle in man by which he approves or disap- 
proves of his heart, temper and actions. Locke states it is our 
own judgment of the rectitude and privity of our own actions. 
Dr. Reid, in his work on the “Influence of Physical Causes 
Upon the Moral Faculty,” observes that conscience conforms 
itself to our own actions, whilst the moral faculty exercises it- 
self upon the actions of others. Professor Dugald Stewart, 
on the “Active Powers,” declares conscience coincides with 
the moral faculty, with this difference only, that conscience 
refers to our own conduct, the moral faculty to the actions 
and conduct of others. By some authors this strange and mis- 
understood conscience has been regarded as merely retrospec- 
tive in its censure. It is affirmed to be not only reflective, 
but prospective in its operations. It is considered as antece- 
dent as also subsequent to actions in its exercise, and is occu- 
pied de faciendo as well as de facto. John Stewart Mill, on 
“Utilitarianism,” writes, “The internal sanction of duty, what- 
ever our standard of duty may be, is one and the same. a feel- 
ing in our own minds, a pain more or less intense, attendant 
on violation of duty. This feeling, when disinterested and 
connecting itself with the pure idea of duty and not with 
some particular form of it or with any of the merely acces- 
sory circumstances, is the essence of conscience. Another 
writer, Dr. Bain, says: “I entirely dissent from the great 
majority of writers on the Theory of Morals, who represent 
conscience as an experience of external authority. On the 
contrary, | maintain that it is an imitation within ourselves 
of the government without us.” Professor Sidgwick in his 
“Methods of Ethics” observes: “I find that I undoubtedly 
seem to perceive as clearly and as certainly as I see any axiom 
in arithmetic and geometry that it is right and reasonable and 
the dictate of reason and my duty to treat every man as | 
should think that I myself ought to be treated in precisely 
similar circumstances.” 

Such are some of the many varied opinions that have pre- 
vailed from most remote times respecting conscience and the 
soul, to which we may subjoin a few others respecting the 
locality of the soul. Some philosophers place it in the heart, 
others in the abdominal viscera, whilst Descartes, minimizing 
it to the least extent, domiciled it in the pineal gland, a small 
glandular body situated in the middle of the brain. With re- 
spect to conscience, it has been further defined as the voice 
of God within the soul. 
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If from the perusal of these abstracts the reader can for- 
mulate any clear and scientific notion and adequate concep- 
tion of the soul and conscience, we must congratulate him or 
her on the endowment and possession of an intellectual acu- 
men and perception greatly superior to our own. After pond- 
ering long over them, and vainly endeavoring to frame a 
clear, formal and logical expression and definition of these 
most important elements and constituents of human nature, 
we confess to feeling bewildered like some wanderer in the 
intricate mazes of a labyrinth, or belated traveller lost on a 
lone and desolate prairie unable to find his bearings or dis- 
cover an exit. 

And here arises a most important question, claiming the 
deepest consideration of the student of history and human na- 
ture, its progressive development and enlightenment. What 
is the reason and what the cause that after so many centuries 
and ages of endeavor to reach and attain to the goal of his 
wishes, desires and aspirations, man has comparatively failed 
in the realization of them, and is at present as far from the 
goal of his destiny as were his progenitors in preceding ages? 
What has been the great obstacle that has proved so mighty 
a barrier and impediment to all his plans and efforts towards 
the amelioration of his condition and the improvement of 
his moral nature and the expansion of his spiritual faculties? 
Most vague, unsatisfactory and incongruous have been the 
answers and rejoinders to these most important queries that 
have been perplexing enigmas to all students of philosophy 
and metaphysicians, whose systems of religion and their ideas 
of the human constitution were either puerile creations of 
a fanciful imagination, or erroneous inductions based upon 
faulty, imperfect and limited views of the life and destiny of 
humanity, and hence their inability to influence human con- 
duct and direct man in the upward path of enlightenment, 
that is the result of true knowledge of self. Their worthless- 
ness soon manifested itself and their duration was ephemeral 
and transient; and, soon becoming obsolete, are now regarded 
as simulacra or shadows of the past, whose epitaph may be 
laconically expressed, ‘““Great expectations unrealized.” 

From this point of view we may readily and easily divine 
the causes and reasons of the slow growth of humanity in its 
upward progress and of its futile efforts to attain to loftier 
heights, that it is chiefly due to ignorance of self, which 
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Gotama, the Buddha, long ages ago perceived and affirmed 
was the “fons et origo” of all the misery and affliction exist- 
ent in the world. It is a truism that will be readily admitted 
and acknowledged by everyone, whatever his nationality and 
position in society may be, or to whatever religious sect and 
community he belongs. If it be further asked: why and what 
the cause of this ignorance, the explanation is patent and evi- 
dent. It arises through the lack of a true knowledge chiefly 
of ourselves and also of our position and relationship to the 
universe. A true philosophy of life is the one thing needed, 
the chief essential to all intellectual and spiritual advance- 
ment. Between such philosophy and our modes of life and 
conduct there exists a most intimate connection, the one being 
the outcome and exterior manifestation of the other and evi- 
denced in every word and deed and action during life. The 
one is simply a reflection of the other. If a man’s philosophy 
be true and unadulterated with wrong conceptions and erron- 
eous notions, and unwarped with selfish desires and ambi- 
tious views of self-aggrandizement and superiority over oth- 
ers, his life both outward and inward will in general corres- 
pond therewith. Vice versa, if his life be a true and genuine 
life, his passions restrained, his propensities curbed, his ap- 
petites, desires and inclinations co-ordinated and regulated to 
the dictates of his Higher Self, then will his philosophy be 
proved true, an inspiration of Divine truth and the operat- 
ing factor in the fabrication of a noble and truly upright char- 
acter. On the other hand, if the merely animal part of his 
nature predominates and holds sway within a man, though 
possessing intellectual endowments that will enable him to 
acquire influence over his fellows and aid him considerably 
in the realization of his ambitious schemes for the acquisition 
and enjoyment of wealth, position and fame, and make him 
skilful in the invention of expedients for the gratification of his 
lustful instincts, the indulgence in which becomes the acme of 
enjoyment in life—if his nature be susceptible only to external 
and worldly influences that mould and fashion his character, 
transforming him into a society man and a man of the world, 
though he be affable and polished in his manners and con- 
versation, and, like Dives, rich and wealthy and arrayed in 
costly raiment and faring sumptuously—he is only what St. 
Paul terms ‘‘a dead soul,” a micropsychos, a little, attenuated 
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soul, bearing a human form, but in his instincts and propensi- 
ties, in his proneness and tendencies and enslavement to the 
sensualities of existence, he is but one removed from the an1- 
mal, and, when he has run his race, and his career is finished, 
he leaves and quits the stage of life, 


Unwept, unhonored and unsung, 


for, instead of being an aid and help, he has been a drag upon 
humanity, a shiftless drone in the beehive of life’s busy 
workers. 

From the preceding remarks and observations the reader 
will be able to divine the reason and cause of the slow prog- 
ress of man in the acquisition of a true science of life, that 
is most necessary and essential for his ascension on to a higher 
plane of thought and action, as also for the realization of 
his destiny. Hitherto he has lived on and existed in a region 
of doubt, uncertainty and ignorance of his true nature and 
constitution, his attention and thoughts arrested or distracted 
by imperfect and fragmentary, if not altogether erroneous 
systems of religion and philosophy, that have hindered his 
onward course towards the ideal goal of perfection, that has 
been throughout the ages the subject of his brightest dreams 
and joyous hopes. 

There are, however, signs and tokens forthcoming, in- 
dicating the advent of a new era of spiritual enlightenment 
and upliftment that has already begun to dawn on mankind 
who, from self-introspection and reflection and study of the 
action of spiritual forces and influences within the soul, are 
qualifying themselves for the resolution and elucidation of 
the greatest of all problems: that of his future destiny. In 
this, humanity is being greatly aided and assisted by the 
treasured up stores of knowledge that have been accumulated 
and gathered out of the domain of natural science. By the 
use of analogy induction, science has loosened and freed it- 
self from the grip and bondage of an imperious self-authori- 
tative and dogmatical theology, which by its anathemas and 
holy inquisition, and its priestly assumption of power to open 
and close the doors and gates of heaven and hell, kept human- 
ity enslaved to error and enthralled in the meshes and tram- 
mels of a superstitious ignorance and a debasing illiteracy 
that is now fast disappearing out of the world. Of the many 
magnificent discoveries of science that have greatly contrib- 
uted to this, the most important in their influence, and mo- 
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mentous in their results, are those of the true system of the 
universe, the law of progressive development and the doc- 
trine of evolution, prevalent not only in the physical realm 
and world of animated nature, but also in the mind and soul 
of man himself. 

Though diverted so long from the true path of progres- 
sive ascension and succumbing to the action of the phenom- 
enal and sensuous world, man has plunged into the wild ex- 
citement of money getting and the amassing of wealth, that 
brings in its train the terrible curse and affliction of war, the 
degradation of his moral nature, the erasure and obliteration 
of spiritual enlightenment; he is beginning to recognize by 
the bitter experience and teachings of the past, that humanity 
was not made to mourn, to become mere pawns upon life’s 
chess board, movable and moved by the caprice of imperious 
potentates to gratify and execute their ambitions and selfish 
ideas of Weltpolitik, and who under the exploded and effete 
notion of sovereignty by Divine right would lead their sub- 
jects back to the fearful and degraded life of the dark and 
middle ages when might was considered and accounted as 
right. To the theosophical student chiefly there are evidences 
indicative of a silent yet effective revolution operating in the 
world of thought, prognostic of a vast and important change 
in political and religious ideas and sentiments. Nations are 
beginning to feel and grow dissatisfied and unwilling to sub- 
mit to and acknowledge prescriptive forms of government 
that have no intrinsic validity in them, and have originated 
rather from expediency and not from principles of Divine 
truth and justice and equity, without which, as the basis of 
society and commonwealth, there can be for humanity no real 
progress, no betterment in its physical and social conditions, 
no upliftment towards that higher and Diviner life which is 
its birthright, its heritage and ultimate destiny. The desire 
and craving for a higher, a clearer and a truer philosophy of 
life and human existence is gradually beginning to be felt 
throughout the world, and will be responded to by the Welt- 
geist as in past ages. Of this great fact all history testifies. 
In ancient Egypt a cry of anguish and longing for deliverance 
from a cruel and degrading serfdom rose up to heaven from 
a people who groaned under the tyrannical bondage of a 
nation which at first had invited it to settle in their midst 
as guests, and afterwards reduced them to the menial condi- 
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tion of slaves. A deliverer appeared. Moses broke the yoke 
from off their necks and under the guidance of a fiery and 
cloudy pillar led them through a desolate wilderness to the 
promised land. Just before the Christian era, the world was 
enshrouded in intellectual darkness and spiritual despair. 
Philosophy and science had failed in their efforts to regenrate 
society steeped in crime and sunk in the lowest depths of 
ignorance and vice. Rome and its congeners, Athens and Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City, as also Egypt, had become centers of 
religious effete, worn out and worthless as renovators of human 
nature; for all faith and trust in them as such had long ago 
withered away and mankind lived without hope and God in 
the world; sensual enjoyment and selfishness its only law of 
life, and a vitiated caprice the rule of conduct. 

In that dread crisis of the world’s history and fate, a note 
of joy sounded over an obscure plain in Palestine. ‘Gloria 
Deo in excelsis,’ glory to God in the highest, peace and 
good will unto men; for one mighty to save from extinction 
and bear the world’s Karma and open up a new era of light 
and life had been born on earth, the founder of Christianity 
in whom was Light and the Light was the Life of men. 
Thus has it occurred in many other crises and critical periods 
in the world’s history, in which have risen new ideas and 
loftier conceptions of human life and the introduction and 
operation of spiritual forces which, like the secular rising of 
islands and continents are acting slowly yet effectively in 
the amelioration and enlightenment of humanity, assuaging 
and modifying and purifying the soul or lower nature of man 
and making it more and more receptive of higher truths and 
the influx of Diviner and more spiritual influences that will 
eventually bring it into harmonious union and correlation 
with its guide and creator, its Higher Self. These are no 
mere surmises, but inductions based upon the experience of 
ages and expressed in those trite aphoristic expressions, “the 
want creates the supply,” “the opportunity brings forth the 
man.” 

Whenever we prepare and qualify ourselves for the 
higher life, it will dawn and manifest itself within us. There 
is an external world and an internal. Of the internal we 
know but little as yet, save that through us, though uncon- 
sciously, it speaks and acts, using our will as its will, making 
us sooner or later obedient to its dictates. Through ignorance 
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of ourselves we are living we know not how, and every mo- 
ment of life is new and wondrous, for the Unknown descends 
upon us and works within us operating by passion, conscious- 
ness and perception. Owing, however, to defective systems 
of education and the tendency of the inclinations towards the 
external, mankind can ‘trust nothing, neither his instincts 
nor his knowledge, neither his heart nor head; in him alone 
exist confusion, uncertainty and doubt and a soul riven in its 
struggles after the achievement of a higher destiny and a ° 
realm of new and unexplored existence. When, however, this 
passing phase of experience gives place to unceasing and ever 
abiding aspirations after Divine truth and spiritual elevation, 
then will he recognize and acknowledge the Hidden Christ, 
the only guide within him—that lowly, whispering intuition 
—that still, small voice—that Divine impulse, while lying 
deep beneath all the outward forms of habit and buried in 
the inmost recesses of his nature, never fails to make itself 
heard and felt whenever passion sleeps and the tongue of ex- 
perience is dumb. When this occurs, then perceive we that 
“Know Thyself,” the true, the Higher and Divine Self, is 
no empty and meaningless phrase or maxim, no trivial and 
bootless injunction; and, learning this, in our soul’s confes- 
sional we lift the heart and bend the knee in silent and grate- 
ful adoration and own that 


Every virtue we possess 
And every victory won 
And conquest over self is his 
And his alone. 





THE NERVOUS STRUCTURE OF MAN. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


AVING established the fact that man however much 

HH of an animal he may be is something more, we 

may be permitted to assert at once that no animal 

is, in any legitimate sense, rudimentary man. Let 

those who talk or rather prate about evolution and the de- 

scent of mankind from this or that species of brute, look up 

to their supposed progenitors and pay them filial reverence 

as being the more proper animal of the two. But we insist on 
it that they keep hands off our family tree. 

“The law of Evolution,” says Agassiz, “so far as its work- 
ing is understood is a law controlling development and keep- 
ing types within appointed cycles of growth, which revolve 
forever upon themselves, returning at appointed intervals to 
the same starting point and repeating through a succession 
of phases the same course. ‘These cycles have never been 
known to oscillate or to pass into each other; indeed the only 
structural differences known between individuals of the same 
stock are monstrosities or peculiarities pertaining to sex, and 
the latter are as abiding and permanent as type itself.” 

“Every living creature is formed in an egg and grows 
up according to a pattern and a mode of development common 
to its type; and of these embryonic norms there are but four.” 
These are the Radiates, the Mollusks, the Articulates and the 
Vertebrates. 

It was Oken who taught some three quarters of a century 
ago, that the animal kingdom, in all its diversity is but the 
presentation in detail of the organization of man. He claimed 
that he had found the key to the whole system of organic life. 
The infusoria were the primordial material scattered every- 
where broadcast, and man was but a complex of them. The 
Vertebrates represent flesh, bones, muscles, nerves and the 
senses in various combinations; the fishes are bone-animals; 
the reptiles, muscle animals; the birds, nerve animals; and the 
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mammals, sense animals. The articulates represented the sys- 
tems of respiration and circulation; the mollusks, those of re- 
production, and the radiates, those of digestion. All these 
scattered elements of organic life serving distinct purposes in 
the lower animals are gathered into one structural combina- 
tion in the highest living being. This theory, so romantic and 
attractive has had its day and ceased to be. The latter theory 
which somewhat resembles this I think is waiting to be buried 
with its deviser, in Westminster Abbey; at present, it lies in 
state. 

There is no evidence anywhere of a transition between man 
and his fellow-creatures. Metamorphosis, which seems to 
imitate transmutation of species, does nothing of the kind. 
It is simply a process of development moving in regular 
cycles, returning always to the same starting point and leading 
always to the same end. Such are the alternate generations 
in the lower animals and the metamorphoses in higher ones, as 
in the butterflies and other insects, and in certain reptiles, 
frogs, toads, salamanders and the like. Certain organs are 
conspicuous in one phase of existence and disappear in a suc- 
ceeding one. Even the higher vertebrates, including man him- 
self, breath through gill-like organs in the early part of their 
life. These gills disappear and give place to lungs only in 
a later phase of their existence. Metamorphoses have all the 
constancy and invariability of other modes of embryonic 
growth, and have never been known to lead to any transition 
from one species to another. 

Acquired qualities, which have been retained through 
successive generations, have not been known to lead to the 
producing of new species. Instead, the fact is that when any 
individual of a race has come to an extreme variation from 
the type, it degenerates and becomes unprolific; such varia- 
tions either die out like monstrosities or return to the original 
type. The noblest gifts are exceptional and are rarely in- 
herited; they rise like pure creations and are gone with their 
day and generation. We may never hope to rear and per- 
petuate a race of Shakespeares, Dantes, Goethes, Platos or 
even Mohameds. In the long succession of ages amid the 
appearance and disappearance of kinds, the falling away of 
one species and the coming in of another—from the earliest 
geological periods—the primitive types have remained un- 
changed. How these types were introduced, how the species 
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which have successively represented them have replaced one 
another, are questions to which science gives no answer. For- 
tunately for us, it is no part of our business to speculate on 
the matter. 

The nervous structure most concerns the biological stu- 
dent and the investigator into the knowledge of man. We are 
not dilletanti pursuing these subjects for the mere pleasure of 
it, but scientists in quest of profounder information. We 
will endeavor, therefore, to look up to the facts and analogies 
that will enable us better to know and understand. 

In the vertebrate animal, in the embryonic period of its 
existence, there is formed a furrow which becomes a cavity 
for the brain and spinal cord, and an enclosure which in- 
cludes the organs of digestion, circulation and reproduction. 
Between the two forms of structure there arises along the 
back, under the spinal marrow, a solid string of more con- 
densed substance which eventually becomes the backbone. 
Kowalevsky, a Russian investigator, found what he supposed 
to be this incipient backbone in the ascidians or soft-shelled 
clams. Amateurs in science seized on this fact to show a prob- 
able transition of type from mollusk to vertebrate, and to 
draw the conclusion that the higher animals and men, too, 
come from that illustrious parentage. 

The thing had an unlucky fate. Von Baer, the greatest 
known teacher of embryology, wrote a pamphlet showing that 
this string of cells in the ascidians was in no proper sense a 
rudimentary backbone. It does not run along the back at 
all, but on the other side of the body. This is rather a queer 
place for a backbone; about as singular as that of the soldier’s 
heartplate which the tailor fixed in on the back. It defended 
him admirably in his principal military evolution, which 
consisted in retreating. 

In short, the backbone with a head at the important ex- 
tremity must stand on its own base. Its friends need not go 
crooning among various indescribable creatures, but be con- 
tent to treat the structure as a formation peculiar and incident 
to the races endowed with it, and created or generated, as 
well as we can determine, by a psychic principle, in discreet 
degrees from the highest. We need not be annoyed at the 
idea of possible repeated acts of creation for every species. 
All progress in knowledge is the result of repeated discreet 
acts of thinking. Why may not the facts of nature outside of 
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us be in strict analogy with the processes inside of us? It 
is not really unscientific. I see no reason for.imagining that 
the world has been wound up and set going like a clock which 
the maker gives himself no further concern about. I believe, 
instead, that there is a common life force communicated mo- 
mentarily to every part, and that it emanates from one om- 
nific will. 

This nervous system, of which we hear so much, cannot 
be too well understood. We are dependent upon its tone and 
health for everything that makes life worth living. You hard- 
ly ever find a grumbler, a person who is certain that every- 
thing goes wrong, who has an ill word to say about every- 
body and everything, that is not distempered in that portion 
of the physical structure. So common is this fact that many 
persons when they hear tell that such an individual is of the 
nervous temperament, at once understand that he is a sufferer 
from nervous trouble. So it will be seen that we need defini- 
tions to begin with. 

What is a systeme We hear the word used to death. 
The body is called a system; our scheme of government bears 
that name; the arrangement of stars about the sun; and I have 
even heard it applied to peculiar modes of medical practice. 
Let us know what the word really means before handling 
it. I find it defined in the Greek lexicon as an arrangement 
in an art or science by which the parts are dispersed and 
regulated in due accordance and correspondence. Where 
there is not a harmony and mutual accord the term hardly 
belongs. But in later times, when the Greek language was not 
used very critically or correctly, it was applied more indis- 
criminately, and in consequence was made the designation of 
medical practice. In good attic usage it would be absurd to 
apply the word in this way. 

We proceed to the consideration of the cerebro-spinal 
axis. Dr. J. Hughes Bennett thus summarily classifies it: 
“By cerebrum, or brain proper, ought to be understood that 
part of the encephalon constituting the cerebral lobes, situ- 
ated above and outside the corpus callorum; by the spinal 
cord, all the parts situated below this great commissure, con- 
sisting of corpora striata, optic thalami, corpora quadrige- 
mina, cerebellum, pons varoli, medulla oblongata, and me- 
dulla spinalis. In this way we have a cranial and vertebral 
portion of the spinal cord.” 
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It has been noticed that in all the forms of the nervous 
system exhibited of the various animal races, there is an anal- 
ogy of construction. This fact has been used for an argument 
that man was developed from the other races; but it only 
proves that the ideal of man, of humanity, exists everywhere in 
nature; evincing a one principle in all—the one that transcends 
all—the Infinite Mind. 

Evolution, in fact, is always circumscribed, is always in 
a circle. It never goes beyond. However low the rudiment 
of any living structure, bird, animal or man, it never develops 
beyond the innate principle within it. The cell or embryo of 
one race, though apparently exactly like that of another, is 
never developed into the other. So long as we have had his- 
tory, every form and type has been the same. 

We will indicate now the evolution of the nervous struc- 
ture of man. The beginning of every living thing is an egg. 
This, in every female, is a cell, or vesicle, of nervous sub- 
stance and albumen, differing from other cells of the body ap- 
parently, in the fact that under favorable conditions it can 
become itself a distinct living individual. Fertilization and 
conception having occurred, the embryonic period begins. 
The minute creature respires in a manner closely analogous 
toafish. It is an existence first fed by zoosperm, then by the 
yolk of the ovum, and afterward from maternal blood. When 
the rudimentary organization is pretty well established, the 
germinal membrane becomes two layers, a serous and mucous. 
In the former is developed the nervous muscular apparatus. 
A portion of the area becomes partly transparent, and there 
appears in it a delicate line. This is called the primitive 
trace. It is wider,and thicker at one end than at the other. 
Three folds arise, one on each side, and meeting, unite form- 
ing a little tube. In this tube appear a row of nucleated cells, 
known as the chorda dorsalis. In the lower races, the organi- 
zation goes no farther than this dorsal chord. 

The analogy is that of a tree. For some curious reason, 
the tree appears to be a general, perhaps universal, type and 
symbol. Plato has represented this tree as having its roots 
in the head, its branches in the body. So too, our Norse fore- 
fathers in Denmark and Norway compared all humanity as 
a one to the tree Ygdrasil, having its roots in the world of 
spirits above and around us, and its branches all through 
the earth. We ourselves are little twigs on the world’s great 
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ash tree. How human strifes and ambitions do make its 
boughs rustle; how passions create prodigious gales to shake 
if. 

The dorsal cord is the germ of the future human tree. 
One end is thicker than the other. It is the part that serves 
as the rudiment of the encephalon. Three cells appear here; 
full of energy to evolve into important structure. The epen- 
cephalon is the beginning of the medulla oblongata, with the 
fourth ventricle for its cavity; the mesencephalon is the rudi- 
ment of the corpora quadrigemina, with the fissure of Sylvius 
for its cavity; the dentencephalon begins the optic thalami, 
with the third ventricle for its cavity. ‘The nervous material 
is a transparent fluid; but finally becomes more consistent. 
The embryo curves continually, bringing the second of these 
cell structures, the mesencephalon, to an anterior position. 
The rudiment of the eye begins to come out, like a protrud- 
ing substance. In a similar manner, the rudiment of the ears 
emerges from the epencephalon, the cell of the medulla ob- 
longata. From the anterior part of the same cell a pair of 
fasciculi also come out, and coalesce to begin the structure of 
the cerebellum. 

The dorsal cord next gives place to the more perfect for- 
mation, the spinal marrow, which begins to exhibit a divi- 
sion into four strands. The medulla oblongata then flattens at 
the upper part; the fasciola divide making an interval be- 
tween. This is the fourth ventricle. 

A double cell now appears, the prosencephalon, the rudi- 
ment of the hemispheres of the brain. As the process of de- 
velopment goes on, this structure becomes larger than the 
corpora quadrigemina, and, advancing beyond, push those 
bodies backward to a position beneath them. The elder is 
thus made to serve the younger. The coming brain subordin- 
ates the rest. 

In short, the cerebrum-spinal system is thus constructed: 
A series of cells or vesicles is developed upon the rudimentary 
spinal marrow. They constitute eventually the mudulla ob- 
longata, the cerebellum, the corpora quadrigemina, the thal- 
ami optici, the corpora striata, the olfactive ganglia, and in 
front of all, but destined to cover the anterior portions over, 
the hemispheres. 

In the lower order of vertebrate animals, the spinal cord, 
medulla and the beginnings of sensory ganglia alone appear. 
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In higher races, a cerebellum exists above the medulla, and 
cerebral hemispheres over the sensory ganglia. Fishes have 
cerebellum, corpora quadrigemina, cerebral hemispheres and 
olfactive ganglia. Reptiles have an increased cerebral or- 
ganization, and birds one still more perfect—about that of an 
infant in the third month of feetal life. The marsupials of 
Australia are about in this stage. This is of the frontal region 
of the brain of which we are treating. During the fourth and 
fifth months of womb-life the middle lobes develop, and still 
later the posterior lobes from the back part of the middle 
lobes. ‘he primal type of development is the tri-lobed cere- 
brum, the carnivera and quadrumanous attain it. 

Our next task is to prove something, to make out a case 
for our own humanity. The spinal cord, medulla spinalis, is 
placed in the middle of the vertebral canal. It is cylindroid 
in form—broader sideways than the other. It is white on the 
outside, but when we cut across it we find two bodies of gray 
substance (crescent form on section), connected by an isth- 
mus. It connects above with the brain, and terminates below 
at the cauda equina. It is longer relatively in feetal life, when 
it extends into the sacrum, whereas in adult life it only occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the canal. It is said to terminate 
about the first or lumbar vertebrae. It does not fill the ver- 
tebral canal, but is as though suspended in it. The rest of 
the space is occupied by the roots of the nerves, ligaments, in- 
vestitures of the cord, blood vessels, and a liquid. 

The spinal cord is surrounded by three membranes con- 
tinuous with those of the head; the dura mater, the arachnoid 
and pia mater. ‘The latter embraces the cord so closely as 
to compress it; if we cut through it, the white substance will 
protrude. 

There arise thirty-one pairs of nerves from the spinal 
column, each having two roots, one motor and one sensory. 
The anterior roots emerge from the anterior furrows of the 
cord, the posterior from the posterior furrows where the gray 
substance emerges. The latter are the larger and have more 
tadicles or rootlets. They also have in the intervertebral for- 
amen a ganglion. Beyond the ganglion the roots coalesce, 
forming a single trunk, which passes through the foramen and 
divides into two branches, an anterior and a posterior, for the 
anterior and _ posterior portions of the body. The rule, how- 
ever, is not altogether without exception. The first cervical 
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nerve often has no ganglia; and the posterior root is smaller 
than the anterior. 

The spinal nerves are enumerated as follows: eight cer- 
vical, twelve dorsal, five lumbar, and six sacral. The cervi- 
cal nerves pass to their place of destination transversely, the 
dorsal obliquely, the lumbar and sacral vertically. The sacral 
nerves constitute the cauda equina. 

The white portion of the spinal cord is composed in part 
of spinal nerve fibers and part of commissural ones. It used 
to be thought that every one of these continued uninterrupted- 
ly to the brain. That opinion is now changed. If the nerve 
fibers should so continue, the effect would be that the cord 
would steadily become thicker as it approached the skull, 
which is not the case. It is larger, but only incidentally so. 
It happens where many nerve-roots are required, but the cord 
is smaller elsewhere. We notice enlargement at the points 
where fibers are given off for the arms and legs. Even then 
the gray matter or vesicular material is enlarged as well as 
the fibers. 

We judge, therefore, that the fibers passing from the 
body into the spinal cord continue only a little way, and then 
join to the gray ganglionic cells. In short, every centripetal 
and centrifugal fiber joins to its cell, forming a nervous arc. 
The cord is an innumerable number of these arcs. 

This brings us to the functions of the cord. There is no 
doubt as sections demonstrate that the anterior fibers are mo- 
tors and the posterior sensory. 

The spinal cord transmits impressions from the circum- 
ference of the body to the brain, or that somebody at the brain 
that recognizes impressions. It also enables the brain or per- 
sonality to bring the motor nerves into action. A division of 
it causes all sensation and motion to take place below the 
place of section. Yet a severed part possesses automatic 
power. It is not dead. 

The gray or vesicular substance of the cord, it appears, 
does the principal work of transmitting influences. Yet the 
fibrous substance being connected with the other also posses- 
ses a like function. 

The spinal cord not only permits the passing of influences 
through it lengthwise, but also transversely. Cut it half 
through in one side, and then half through on the other side 
a little way off; the impression will be carried through the 
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part thus treated, although only gray material is intact enough 
to convey it. 

Brown-Sequard appears to have shown that sensitive im- 
pressions reaching the cord are carried in different directions, 
some up, others down, but both going in part of the posterior 
columns and part of the gray horns, finally penetrating the 
gray matter and going by it to the brain. When the impressions 
are made on one side of the body, they are carried across to 
the opposite side of the cord. The decussation takes place at 
or near the point where they enter the cord, some, however, 
at a little distance each way. A paralysis of sensibility on one 
side of the cord acts on the other side of the body. 





VIRTUE ACQUIRED BY OVERCOMING ONE’S 
VICES. 


The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 
As no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious 
to him, so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere 
made useful to him. The stag in the fable admired his horns 
and blamed his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved 
him, and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns de- 
stroyed him. Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his 
faults. As no man thoroughly understands a truth until he 
has contended against it, so no man has a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the hindrances or talents of men until he has suf- 
fered from the one and seen the triumph of the other over his 
own want of the same. Has he a defect of temper that un- 
fits him to live in society? ‘Thereby he is driven to entertain 
himself alone and acquire habits of self-help; and thus, like 
the wounded oyster, he mends his shell with pearl—EMeEr- 
SON, “Compensation.” 








THE RECTOR OF ARGOSS. 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEU. 


To a tale of the Ancient Traveler, told at the Court of Omee, 
King of the Great Middle Country, and by him called 
the Tale of the Rector of Argoss, set down by Lipo-va, 
the Scribe, give ear. 


Argoss for the mighty king whose hand held all 

the countries of the earth. Yea, there are kings 

whose hands, while their day is, hold many things, 
that writhe and twist and squirm as writhes the serpent ere 
his life is spent, and turn and sting the hand that holds them, 
too. So Argoss writhed within the hand of might; and so it 
passed, to quell the discontent against his rule, the king sent 
to the land a rector, who should rule and judge the men. 

Immortal the day when from the kingly hand the war- 
rant issued giving royal power, and bidding all men to obey 
the will of him that was the rector of the land. A scepter, 
too, was in the rector’s hand, which seeing all men’s duty it 
should be to bow in meekness and obey the law as he, the 
rector, gave it forth to them. Into the land the king’s vice- 
regent came, and in the city made his royal abode. And 
around him gathered he his counsellors and made to rule the 
place as it should be. 

Now all unknown the ways of men and things were, to 
the new-made rector of Argoss; therefore he sent his trusted 
counsellors among the people to seek out their ways that laws 
might be well suited to the need. And they returned, the 
trusted counsellors, and made report that all the land was 
poor; therefore, the evil in the city was. Whereon the rector 
gave his staff of power among his counsellors that they might 
journey forth and, showing it to those who riches had, pro- 
vide those riches for the city’s need. And this they did, and 
no more were they poor. 

And when the water season came again, the rector from 
the city journeyed forth into the land, and to the mountain 


Ts is the tale of him that came to rule the land of 
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came where was the mighty king, and made report. The 
king gave ear, and said if it was well or ill the rector of 
the land had done, the fruitage of the year would surely 
show. And when the pleasant season came again, again the 
rector to the city came, and lo! there was a war within the 
land, for those who with the scepter were despoiled made 
war upon the city from within until their riches were re- 
turned to them, and poorer now than ever were the men. 
And once again the rector’s counsellors went forth and bore 
the scepter, and once more they gathered riches from the 
rich who had, and once again the city was not poor. 

And when the water season was once more, the rector 
went again before the king and made report, and once again 
the king declared that if the rector had done well or ill, the 
fruitage of the year would show. And when in the pleasant 
season once again the rector to the city journeyed back, a war 
was on the city as before, and poorer still the city had be- 
come. Then other counsellors the rector took and gave the 
royal scepter to their care and bade them rule the land with 
better skill. And they took men and went in foreign lands 
and stole the riches ready to their hand and brought it to the 
city in Argoss. 

And when in season to the king he came and made report, 
the rector heard again what he had heard before, and pon- 
dered much. And having pondered he returned again. Yet 
was no peace, for from the foreign lands the men that were 
despoiled made war upon the land and took again that which 
was theirs. ‘Then banished he his counsellors of yore and 
others chose. But those that he had sent without the walls 
in banishment were still within the land wherein the city 
was, and known to men since they had borne with them in 
ancient days the sceptre of the king. And men obeyed them 
yet for what had been. Therefore, though in the city now 
was peace, yet in a little while these counsellors of yore had 
gathered them an army from the men and warred upon the 
city from the land, and all the new made counsellors who 
bore the rector’s sceptre for the day could not withstand at 
every gate the siege they brought. 

And ever when the water season came, the rector jour- 
neyed forth to meet the king and made report, and ever 
pondered much what was the way to bring the city peace. 
And after many years of war and toil, when in the hands of 
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many counsellors the sceptre of the king had been abroad, 
then did the rector, when he made report, beseech the king 
to make it known to him what was the way the city should 
be ruled. And spake to him the king with words like these: 

“Tn ages past I sent thee forth to rule and bring my peace 
on Argoss with the law. And thou wentst forth and, though 
thou hadst the power my sceptre gave thee, yet thou didst 
not rule, but gave the rule to counsellors, to men. Where- 
fore the evil is, and many wars. Injustice has been done 
to many men, for how could those be just who know no law. 
Therefore, ere yet thy task shall be complete must every un- 
just debt be paid in full, and every man be justly satisfied, 
and ere this is must thou thyself rule men.” 

Then went the rector in the land again and sought to 
hold the sceptre in his hand, but many men whose wont had 
been to rule were not content, and struggled yet to hold the 
sceptre, and oft tore it from his grasp. And asked the rector 
yet again the king how that should be that he might rule, 
himself. And the king told him that for many years the 
struggle he had brought on the land must wage, until his 
strength was great enough to hold and wield the sceptre and 
to rule the men. 

And it is told that after many years the rector of Argoss 
grew strong enough to hold the sceptre from the city’s men, 
yet not before dire happenings had come, and even in a prison 
he had dwelt. And it is told that when he ruled the land in 
person, then the unjust debts were paid, and those that labored 
had their recompense, and those that had been robbed were 
paid in full, and those unjustly honored were disgraced, and 
justice was. Then peace was in the land, and in the city 
riches were and peace. Then, it is told, the rector of Argoss 
called to the king that now the work was done. So came 
the king to view the goodly work and saw that it was good. 
Then did he make the rector of Argoss a king. 


And the king told to the court that this tale was true, 
and also he admonished each to rule his city well and never 
to allow even his trusted counsellors to rule. But he told 
them not, and they knew not, that each of them has a city 
to rule, yet so the Ancient Traveler declared to me, and I, 
Lipo-va, the scribe, have set it down. 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR. 
(Continued from Vol. 12, page 382.) 
‘(SYMBOLISM OF THE CoLoRs OF THE Bow IN THE CLOUD.’’ 


Said Rabbi Eleazar: The three primal colors become dif- 
ferentiated into many shades and hues and, as such, are symbols 
of the divine life and its numerous descending grades of holiness 
that merge and blend imperceptibly into the evil, just as the 
animal glides into the vegetable rendering it difficult and almost 
impossible to distinguish where the one ends and the other 
begins. The colors of the rainbow have each of them twenty- 
seven different shades and similarly the principle of holiness 
has the same number of descending gradations until it disap- 
pears into that which is unholy and sinful, indiscernable to the 
ordinary observer, but clearly perceived and distinctly cognized 
by those who have become recipients of divine wisdom. Blessed 
is the lot of the upright in heart, to whom the Holy One delights 
to impart it and entrust to them its secret teachings. It is of 
them the psalmist speaks, ‘The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him and he will shew them his covenant’ (Is. XXV. 1). 
Greatly obligatory upon everyone is it to meditate upon the 
glory of his creator, who hears and attends to the prayers of 
all such as worship and serve him in sincerity of heart, for then 
blessings are showered upon them from on high with increasing 
knowledge of the Holy One who glories in his servants, of whom 


it is written, ‘Thou art my servant, oh Israel in whom I will be 
glorified.’ ’’ (Is. XLIX. 3). 


“THE MYSTERY OF THE CURSING OF CANAAN BY NOAH.” 


‘‘And Noah began to be a husbandman and he planted a 
vineyard’’ (Gen. IX. 20). In their comments on these words, 
Rabbi Jehuda and Rabbi Jose greatly differed, the one affirming 
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that Noah planted a vine taken from the garden of Eden, the 
other maintaining that he had plucked it by its roots before 
entering the ark and now planted it in suitable soil, after which 
it brought forth grades, the juice of which after expressing, he 
drank and became intoxicated therewith. 

Said Rabbi Simeon: In this verse is included a fragment 
of the hidden wisdom. When Noah, desirous of investigating 
into the cause of man’s fall from his primal state of holy imno- 
cence, not with the intention of imitating it but of healing the 
sin of the world, he soon realized his inability to achieve his 
object. He then pressed the juice of the vine in order to ascer- 
tain the natural properties of it, or in other words, he specu- 
lated deeply upon the nature of the Divine Being. His intel- 
lectual faculties soon became exhausted and he was as one 
puzzled and drunken with thought, and therefore we read ‘He 
drank of the wine and was drunken and lay uncovered in his 
tent’ (Gen. IX. 21), that is, on lifting only a corner of the veil 
that hides divine mysteries from human gaze and catching a 
glimpse of what is never revealed and imparted save only to 
the enlightened and pure in heart, he became mentally stupefied, 
confused and overwhelmed with the sublimity and grandeur of 
the noumenal world so transcendently beyond all human cogni- 
tion and comprehension. ‘This occurred as stated in his own 
tent (bethok oholoh )the latter word of which written with a 
finaly H, which is a feminine pronominal suffix giving it the same 
meaning as in the verse. ‘Remove thy way from her (mes- 
leyah) and come not nigh the door of her house (bethah) (Prov. 
V. B), from which we learn that the words ‘within his tent’ 
refer mystically to the tent of the wine, or more explicitly still, 
to divine mysteries. Furthermore we know from tradition 
that the sin of the sons of Aaron was that of intoxication, aris- 
ing not from the indulgence in wine and strong drink, for how 
was it possible that anyone should bring them intoxicants to 
drink within the sanctuary even were they so void of all shame 
as to desire them. ‘Truly their inebriety was not owing to 
drinking wine but from the abuse of the mystical knowledge 
of which we have just spoken and of which scripture states 
metaphorically, ‘They offered strange fire (ash zarah) before 
the Lord which he commanded them not’ (Lev. X. 1). The 
words ‘strange fire’ have here the same significance as, ‘That 
they may keep thee from the strange woman (ashah zarah), from 
the stranger that flattereth with her words’ (Prov. VII. 5). 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR- 61 


This then was the kind of drunkenness indulged in by Noah as 
stated and he drank of the wine and was drunken and he was 
‘uncovered in his tent.’ This fatuous act of spiritual inebriation 
enabled his son Ham, the father of Canaan, to acquire certain 
esoteric knowledge and occult powers as we have before ex- 
plained, that endowed and invested him with a potency to exer- 
cise sway and domination over others, for knowing that Noah 
was a just and perfect man and that his holiness arose from 
his chastity, he wickedly deprived him as tradition informs us 
of his virile power by the infliction of eunichism. Through this 
heinous indignity committed upon him it was that Noah said, 
‘Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren,’ as aforetime it had been said to the serpent, ‘Cursed 
art thou above all the beasts of the field.’ Eventually at the 
end of the ages, the erring ,the sinful and guilty will be saved 
and become children of the light, but not Canaan whose irre- 
versible doom is absolute and certain perdition and final extine- 
tion a fact not unknown to those initiated in the teachings of the 
secret doctrine. It is written, ‘I acknowledge my transgres- 
sion and my sin is ever before me’ (Ps. LI. 5). How cautious 
and ever watchful should every man be, that he sin not before 
the Holy One, lest Cain-like he become branded with a mark that 
can only be effaced after long years of protracted penance and 
suffering as stated in scripture, ‘For though thou wash thyself 
with nitre and take thee much soap, yet is thine iniquity marked 
before me saith the Lord God’ (Je. II. 22). Observe that when 
a man transgresses for the first time before the Holy One, his 
fault is distinguished on high by a mark which, after a second 
repetition of it, becomes more visible and noticed, but on his 
further and continuous persistency in evil doing, it abides on 
him and remains ineffaceable, as it is written, ‘Thou shalt be 
soiled with thy iniquity before me.’ Note further that when 
David had sinned in acquiring Bathsheba for his wife, he be- 
came exceedingly afraid that the mark upon him would abide 
forever. The prophet wishing to comfort him said unto him, 
‘the Lord hath put away thy sin, thou shalt not die’ (II. Sam. 
XII. 13) meaning that the mark on high had become effaced.’’ 


‘REMARKS ON PREDESTINATION.’’ 


Said Rabbi Abba: It has been handed down by tradition 
that Bathsheba was predestined from the creation of the world 
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to become the wife of David. If so, how was it that the Holy 
One permitted before becoming so that she should be the spouse 
of Uriah the Hittite?’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: ‘‘The ways and designs of the 
Holy One are such that even when a woman is predestined to be 
the wife of a certain individual, he does not debar her from 
marrying before meeting and becoming acquainted with him 
who is fore-ordained to be her husband. When this occurs, the 
first husband disappears in order that she may become united 
with her future partner in life. God could prevent the first 
marriage by causing the death of one who wished to marry a 
woman destined to become the bride of another man, but it is 
neither the will nor the pleasure of the Holy One that anyone 
should die before the time fixed for his departure out of earth 
life. Such was the mystery in connection with Uriah and Bath- 
sheba before she became the wife of David. Ponder well and 
meditate upon this exposition, and you will become convinced of 
its correctness. It may be asked why was the Holy Land given 
in patrimony to the Canaanite before the advent of the Israel- 
ites, but on reflection over what I have just stated, you will 
find the explanation by following the same line of exposition 
I have followed in respect to the marriage of David 
with Bathsheba. Notwithstanding David’s confession and 
penitence, the consequences of his sins and _ especially 
those in connection with his marriage with Uriah’s 
wife and the remembrance of them were always with him, nor 
was he even able to divest and rid himself of the fear that they 
would be visited upon him in times of danger and suffering. In 
the words ‘My sin is ever before me’ there is an occult allusion 
to the horned new moon, symbol of the impurity existent in the 
world that would only disappear on the advent of Solomon, when 
it would again attain its full, and the earth give forth a sweet 
perfume and Israel live in peace and security, as it is written, 
‘Israel shall dwell safely every man under his own vine and fig 
tree.’ Notwithstanding this, the evidences and remains of the 
sins of former times were not altogether effaced and obliterated 
in the reign of Solomon, but will continue to exist until the com- 
ing of Messiah into the world at the time appointed, as it is 
written, ‘And I will cause the unclean spirit to pass out of the 
land.’’’ (Zach. XIII. 2). 
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spective of author or publisher. 
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The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 


account of his charge. 


INDIAN MASONRY. By Robert C. 
Wright. Published by the Tyler 
Publishing Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

The author reaches the conclusion 
that there is no masonry among the 
North American Indians as masonry is 
ordinarily understood. On the other 
hand, he finds a system of symbolic 
ceremonial with an ethical basis which 
is actually a practical masonry al- 
though unallied with any recognized 
organization of the craft. He is to be 
congratulated upon an insight that 
enables him to appreciate the essen- 
tials of symbolic performances under 
an unfamiliar garb, and so to empha- 
size the brotherhood of races.  Inci- 
dentally he has done a valuable task 
in familiarizing his brother craftsmen 
with systems of work that ought to be 
etudied with sympathy and attention. 

That such systems of mystical cere- 
monial should be as widespread as 
humanity itself, can never be a surprise 
to the Theosophist. Intended as they 
are to symbolize the great evolutionary 
processes of nature and the powers of 
the human soul, and based as they are 
upon the records of ancient initiation, 
there must always be a similarity be- 
tween them. The student, whether of 
masonry or of symbolic ceremonial in 
general, can hardly fail to be pro- 
foundly impressed with the significance 
of the Ojibwa Grand Medicine Lodge, 
or of the Zuni esoteric’ societies. 
Mingled as they may be with crudi- 
ties, even with barbarities, they are 
unmistakably intended to induce ab- 
hormal states of consclousness and to 
open the door to unseen worlds. 

If Mr. Wright’s work has a fault 
other than its discursiveness, it is to 
be found in its tendency to ascribe to 
fraud or charlatanism all the phe- 


There is no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


nomena of mediumship or psychism to 
be found among the Indians. There is 
probably no race upon earth that has 
been left wholly without the illumina- 
tion of spiritual vision, and the dig- 
nity and accuracy of many of the 
Indian ceremonials seem to show that 
they have had no small share of such 
guidance and that their phenomena 
are due neither to trickery nor to the 
ecstasy of drugs. But this is a small 
fault and is more than counterbalanced 
by the admirable emphasis that the 
author lays upon brotherhood as the 
final test of masonry, and the only 
credential to be demanded of other 
systems. 5. G P. C. 


ALCHEMY: ANCIENT AND MOD- 


ERN. By H. Stanley Redgrove, 
B. Se., F.C.S. London: William 
Rider & Son. 


It seems no longer necessary to de- 
fend alchemy or to apologize for a 
mediaeval superstition. We have only 
to speak of the transmutation of the 
elements and modernize our mechan- 
ism as well as our terminology and we 
shall find ourselves at once in a goodly 
company of scientists whose avowed 
aims are identical with those of a 
whole hierarchy of alchemists. Just as 
the witchcraft of olden days finds its 
precise parallel in the hypnotism and 
suggestion of the medical schools, so 
alchemy in its turn has been justified 
by the researches and the successes 
that are now being recorded before 
our eyes. 

The learned author of the present 
volume is well qualified, both by sym- 
pathy and by intelligence for his task: 
He brings to it not only a high order 
of scientific knowledge, but an intui- 
tional perception of aims and aspira- 
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tions that are usually flouted and re- 
jected. There may indeed be some justi- 
fication for the scorn usually bestowed 
upon the mediaeval alchemist by those 
who know nothing of the conditions 
under which he worked or of the stress 
that forced him into the unintelligible 
jargon at which we laugh. The popu- 
lar mind of his day regarded a ma- 
terial Philosopher’s Stone and _ the 
transmutation of material metals as 
the sanest of pursuits, whereas 
any deviation into mysticism, into 
religious heterodoxy, was not only 
the mark of insanity but of a 
dangerous heresy to be punished 
with flame and sword. Small wonder 
if the alchemist hid the science of the 
soul, the ancient wisdom that turned 
water into wine, under a phraseology 
venerated in proportion to its ob- 
scurity. The author certainly gives us 
a history of alchemy that is both con- 
densed and complete. That he should 
sometimes fail to discriminate between 
material and spiritual meanings is not 
surprising, and we must indeed believe 
that some forms of spiritual alchemy 
included an initiation into the secret 
processes of physical nature, and that 
an identical terminology was used both 
for material and spiritual processes. 
But we can hardly acquit the author of 
harshness in his treatment of Caglio- 
stro. He should have recognized that 
nearly every existing record of Cag- 
liostro is from the pen of his enemies, 
and that he met no more than the in- 
variable fate of those who have dared 
to challenge religious orthodoxy from 
the heights of abnormal knowledge and 
power. 

But it is with the alchemy of modern 
science that we are most concerned 
and the author renders an inestimable 
service in epitomising the conclusions 
of some of the foremost men of the 
day. Thus we are reminded of the 
startling verdict of Sir William Ram- 
sey, who said: “If these hypotheses 
(concerning the possibility of causing 
the atoms of ordinary elements to ab- 
sorb energy) are just, then the trans- 
mutations of the elements no longer 
appears an idle dream. The philoso- 
pher’s stone will have been discovered, 
and it is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
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sibility that it may lead to that other 
goal of the philosophers of the dark 
ages—the “elixir vitae.” Indeed such a 
verdict as this is an almost necessary 
corallary to the momentous discovery 
of a periodicity in the atomic weights 
of the elements. If it can be shown 
that the elements are produced by a 
generative cause working arithmetic- 
ally, then we may safely assume a 
primitive homogeneity that becomes dif- 
ferentiated through the change of some 
factor such as temperature. Once ad- 
mit that nature has evolved the ele- 
ments from some primal stuff—protyle 
—and it becomes theoretically possible 
to imitate her process and to change 
one element with another. 

The author does well to draw atten- 
tion to Sir William Crookes’ theory of 
the most extraordinary significance to 
the occult student and the only one 
that approaches close to the most 
secret science. Sir William Crookes 
represents the action of the generative 
cause as a “figure of eight’’ spiral, 
along which the elements appear at 
regular intervals. The slope of the 
curve represents the change of some 
factor such as temperature, the swing 
of the ‘“‘figure of eight’’ pendulum be- 
ing recurrent. The “figure of eight” 
would thus be repeated upon higher 
and higher planes, each plane, or 
swing, producing a series of elements 
corresponding but not identical with 
those below it. Thus helium in the 
first series would be argon in the sec- 
ond and literium would be potassium. 
This would suggest a change in our 
view of cycles and we should have a 
sort of double spiral connected by a 
zero or neutral point. And what is 
this “figure of eight” but the Caduceus 
of Hermes, the supreme instrument of 
the magician, the interlaced serpents 
that typify evolution in nature. Those 
who would seek a further correspond- 
ence in the spinal column of man and 
its extremities might find their labors 
not wholly fruitless. 

Mr. Redgrove has produced a notable 
book, valuable not alone for the qual- 
ity of its writing but for the almost 
unique illustrations with which it is so 
copiously decorated. 

ss & P. C. 
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